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ABSTRACT 
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Foreword 



Welcome to Working With Our Publics: 
In-Service Education for Cooperative Ex- 
tension. Those who have been involved 
in developing this project look forward to 
your participation as a way of bringing it 
ftill circle— back to the state and county 
Extension educators whose requests for 
help in their changing professional roles 
initiated the materials you are working 
with today. 

This in-service education series has been 
supported by the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, ECOP, the ECOP Subcommittee on 
Personnel and Program Development, 
ES-USDA, and all of the state and ter- 
ritorial Extension services and their direc- 
tors. Each of these groups hopes you find 
the training a rewarding and enjoyable 
experience. 

Working With Of ^Publics was made pos- 
sible through its many supporters and par- 
ticipants, a few of whom are mentioned 
here. Initial support by Mary Nell Green- 
wood was crucial, as has been the con- 
tinuing involvement of Ac^ministrator 
Myron Johnsrud. The ECOP Subcommit- 
tee on Personnel and Program Develop- 
ment has guided every step of the 
project. M. Randall Barnett, Terry L. 
Gibson, W. Robert Lovan, Ronald C. 
Powers, and Leodrey Williams deserve 
special mention, as does Connie Mc- 
Kenna, whose untold hours of work and 
miles of travel made sure it all fell into 
place. 

The expertise, leadership, proficiency, 
and hours of work devoted to the project 
by the developers of the seven modules- 
David R. Sanderson, Richard T. Liles 
and R. David Mustian, Lee J. Cary and 
Jack D. Timmons, Laveme B. Forest, 
Betty L. Wells, Verne W. House and 
Ardis A. Young, and J. David Deshler, 
respectively— brought it all together. 

It is obvious that Working With Our 
Publics would not have come into being 
without the financial support of the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. What may 



not be so immediately obvious is the con- 
tinuing interest, support, and dialogue 
provided by the Foundation through its 
president, Norman A. Brown. 

The many state and county Extension 
professionals who look part in this 
project as writers, researchers, 
reviewers, and field test participants in 
the individual modules are grat'^frjlly ac- 
knowledged. 

As project leader, I would like to ac- 
knowledge here the suf^ort given to the 
entire series by North Carolina Agricul- 
tural Extension Service Director Chester 
D. Black. Grateful recognition ^s given 
to a long-time colleague and collaborator 
in many writing projects, Adele P. 
Covington, who was principal editor for 
the series. Valuable contributions to the 
development were made by Joan Wright 
(California), Lee Hoffman (Washington, 
D.C.), Brian Findsen (New Zealand), 
Heriberto Martinez (Puerto Rico), and in 
the later phases by Janice L. Hastings 
(New Hampshire), Jo Jones (Ohio), John 
M. Pettitt, John G. Richardson, and 
Frank J. Smith (North Carolina). David 
M. Jenkins and the staff of North 
Carolina State University's Department 
of Agricultural Communications deserve 
special thanks for their outstanding per- 
formance in publishing the modules. 

Working With Our Publics is designed to 
increase your knowledge and skills for 
work with your changing clientele in 
today's social environment. It also will 
help you, as a member of the Extension 
team, to work with the imperative issues 
facing the Cooperative Extension Sys- 
tem, as well as to expand those skills as 
an Extension educator that are a neces- 
sary complement to your other technical 
and administrative roles. 

If you are new to the practice of Exten- 
sion, we hope that you will view these 
training materials as a greeting and a ges- 
ture of support from those who have 
gone before you. If you are an ex- 
perienced Extension educator, we hope 
that you will enjoy this **literary conver- 
sation" with your peers. In either case. 



we are confident that you will find the in- 
formation and activities presented here to 
be timely, stimulating, and prf::tical. 
After all, they were developed by Exten- 
sion educators! 

Edgar J. Boone, Project Director 

Assistant Director, North Carolina 
Agricultural Extension Service, and 
Head, Department of Adult and 
Community College Education 

North Carolina State b.iiversity 
Raleigh, North Carolina 



Overview of the Series 



Timmons, University of Missouri at 
Columbia.) 



The seritsWorking With Our Publics: In- 
Service Education for Cooperative Exten- 
sion consists of seven independent 
training modules. Based upon needs and 
objectives identified by Extension profes- 
sionals, the modules are designed to 
stand on their own as independent instruc- 
tional packages, or to be used a«i a com- 
prehensive series. Very briefly, the 
moduhs and their authors are: 

Module 1: Understanding Cooperative 
Extension. The history, mission, values, 
and networks that make the Cooperative 
Extension System and the land-grant in- 
stitutions unique. Participants will ex- 
amine their own expectations, values, 
and skills, in light of the System's needs, 
to ensure a good "fit" between the in- 
dividual and the organization. (Nine con- 
tact hour*; of training developed by 
David R. Sanderson, University of 
Maine at Orono.) 

Module 2: The Extension Education 
Process. An introduction to, and guided 
practice in, the premises, concepts, and 
processes of nonformal Extension educa- 
tion—planning, designing and imple- 
menting, and evaluating and accounting 
for Extension education programs. Both 
new and experienced staff members who 
complete this module will understand and 
be able to apply tiie programming pro- 
cess as it relates to Extension education. 
(Twenty-four contact hours of training 
developed by Richard T. Liles and 
R. David Mustian, North Carolina State 
Univcisity at Raleigh.) 

Module 3: Developing Leadership. 

How to acquire and exercise leadership 
skills and how to identify, recruit, 
develop, and work with community 
leaders. Intended for ali Extension 
professionals, the module is designed to 
improve participants' abilities to identify 
and involve lay leaders in Extension 
programs and, hence, to develop leader- 
ship capabilities among Extension's clien- 
tele. (Twelve contact hours of training 
developed by Lee J. Cary and Jack D. 



Module 4: Situational Analysis. How 
to determine the need for the Extension 
educator's involvement in issues and to 
understand the economic, social, politi- 
cal, and environmental contexts in plan- 
ning, designing, and implementing 
programs. This module is designed to 
provide both new and experienced Exten- 
sion staff members with an appreciation 
of the role that analysis plays in program- 
ming and decisionmaking, as well as the 
skills to identify, collect, analyze, and 
use relevant data in the Extension educa- 
tion effort. (Twelve contact hours of 
training developed by Laveme B. Forest, 
University of Wisconsin-Madison.) 

Module 5: Working With Groups and 
Organizations. Development of skills in 
working with and through groups and un- 
derstanding the behavior of groups, or- 
ganizations, and agencies. New and 
experienced staff members A'ho cor'plete 
their training will be better able to 
analyze tiie behavior of individuals, 
groups, organizations, and governmental 
agencies. They will gain the skills to 
build mutually beneficial working 
relationships, and to deal with networks 
of influence and key power actors in 
client communities. (Eighteen contact 
hours of training developed by Betty L. 
Wells, Iowa State University.) 

Module 6: Education for Public 
Decisions. In-service education in 
analyzing public problems, anticipating 
the consequences of Extension's involve- 
ment in is'^ues, and working effectively 
in areas of controversy. Personnel who 
play a part in deciding Extension'! invol- 
vement will build the knowledge and 
skills needed to design, deliver, and 
evaluate educational programs on public 
issues. (Eighteen contact hours of train- 
ing developed by Verne W. House, Mon- 
tana State University, and Ardis A. 
Young, Washington State University.) 

Module 7: Techniques for Futures 
Perspectives. Information and exercises 
on working with Extension's publics to 



achieve a proactive stance toward the fu- 
ture through projecting future conditions, 
analyzing trends, and inventing futures. 
All participants, particularly those with a 
background of field experience, will 
benefit from enhanced capabilities to 
develop and provide educational pro- 
granuning that helps clients carry out sys- 
tematic planning for the ftiture. (Twelve 
contact hours of training developed by 
J. David Deshler, Cornell University.) 



How to Use This Module 



This module consists of four major parts, 
separated into sections in this notebook. 
Workshop leaders are urged to become 
thoroughly familiar with each of these 
parts well before they schedule training. 

Sourcebook.The sourcebook includes a 
concise, readable synopsis of the 
module's content, Uic objectives of the 
module, and a Selected Annotated 
Bibliography. Separately bound copies of 
the Sourcebook are available for 
workshop learners. They may be used as 
Dreliminary readings or as follow-up 
materials after the learners have com- 
pleted the workshop. 

Leader's Guidc.The Guide provides 
step-by-step instructions on how to con- 
duct the workshop. Preliminary and 
follow-up activities are described, as 
well as those to take place during the 
workshop. 

Learner's Packet.All materials other 
than the Sourcebook that are intended for 
distribution to the learners are included 
here. Additional copies may be pur- 
chased from the publishers or reproduced 
locally. Suggestions for when these 
materials should be used are in the 
Leader's Guide. 

Instructional Aids.The materials in the 
Instructional Aids Packet include posters 
and masters for producing overhead 
transparencies. Suggestions about when 
to use the various aids are included in the 
Leader's Guide. 

Edgar u. Boone, Project Director 
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Overview of the Scope 
and Purposes of 
ModuEeS: Developing 
Leadership 



Extension educators will find this module 
on developing leadership both useful and 
important to them in their work. It will 
help to remind them of their leadership 
functions and the potential. As Extension 
educators work with volunteer leaders 
and bring their knowledge and skills to 
specific situations, they are exercising 
leadership. More about this later. 

Scope of the Module 



The content of Unit I, "Identifying and 
Working With Leaders can hf/ip Exten- 
sion educatois in mapping the various 
groups and organizations with which 
they work, and in identifying the linkages 
between groups and organizations. It also 
will he^p them 10 identify current leaders 
and emerging leaders. While they seldom 
* 'create" leaders. Extension educators 
often help current leaders in their own 
development; recruit and train emerging 
leaders; and assist emerging leaders in 
finding suitable opportunities to use their 
leadership skills. 

In Unit I, Extension educators are 
reminded of the importance of ethnic ana 
other minority leadership and of the role 
of women in leadership. The recruit- 
ment, placement, and training of volun- 
teer leaders and recognition of their 
contributions are discussed. 

Four techniques that help group members 
develop leadership are modeling, inte- 
grating, practicing, and processing. 
These behaviors are stressed throughout 
the Module. Extension professionals who 
exercise leadership should serve as ex- 
amples of how leadership functions are 
carried out. They should model good 
leadership practices for the benefit of 
others. Individuals need to integrate what 
they have learned about leadership skills 





into their everyday work with people. 
The volunteers and clients with whom 
Extension works need opportunities to 
practice newly acquired leadership 
skills. They must process what they have 
learned in one situation in order to trans- 
fer that learning to other situations. The 
Extension educator has an important role 
in helping individuals effectively use 
each of these four techniques— modeling, 
integrating, practicing, and processing— 
in developing their leadership skills and 
methods. 

Unit II of this Module is devoted to group 
leadership skills. Helping groups to 
develop creativity, communication skills, 
and cooperation are important functions 
of group lead\.rship. Group leadership 
skills also focus on assisting groups to 
solve problems and make decisions. Bar- 
riers to effective problem solving must 
be recognized and dealt with. How to 
motivate people ana how to deal with 
conflict are additional in:pOi*tant leader- 
ship functions discussed in this unit. 

Individual leadership skills and charac- 
teristics are dealt with in Unit III. Per- 
sonal characteristics frequently identified 
among those in leadership positions are 
intelligence, a high level of energy, a 
positive attitude, self-confidence, asser- 
tiveness, ability to express feelings, 
ability to control inappropriate emotions, 
humor, empathy, openness, and 
creativity. While intelligence and a high 
level of energy generally are thought to 
be relatively unchanging characteristics, 
the other characteristics can be learned 
and developed. 

Two major leadership skill areas are 
presented and discussed in Unit III: 
personal relationships skills ard task ac- 
complishment skills. Personal relation- 
ships skills— such as encouraging, 
mediating, praising— help a group build 
productive relationships among its mem- 
bers. Task accomplishment skills, e.g., 
coordinating, managing, and evaluation, 
help a group get the job done. Personal 
characteristics of the leader, and personal 
relationship and task accomplishment 
skills of all group members must be 
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brought together in order for a group or 
organization to function effectively and 
reach its goals. The Extension educator 
plays a key role in helping the leaders of 
groups and organizations provide the 
leadership needed to accomplish effec- 
tive functioning and goal attainment. 

The materials presented in this Module 
on developing leadership can.help Exten- 
sion educators better understand their 
own leadership functions as they learn 
how to help others develop their leader- 
ship skills. **TIP Sheets" on how to 
carry out these procedures and develop 
these skills are included in the training 
material. A three-part leadership case 
study and nine leadership exercises also 
are included. Extension educators are en- 
couraged to draw on their own knowl- 
edge, skills, and experience and to use 
this material, as appropriate. 

Leadership is a shared process, rather 
than belonging to one individual. The 
focus in Module 3 is on the knowledge, 
functions, and skills of the leadership 
process. Thus, t!ie definition of *Meader" 
may vary. When the process is being car- 
ried out by an individual, we identify that 
person as a leader. However, as others in 
the group or organization participate in 
the process, they share the leadership 
role and, for that period of time, become 
leaders. Throughout this Module, your 
attention will be directed to what is being 
done, rather than who is doing it. Leader- 
ship knowledge and skills are broadly ap- 
plicable and can be learned. Having said 
this, one must recognize that leadership 
is situational. That is, the application of 
leadership knowledge and skills must re- 
late to the context and content of a 
specific situation. The context can be a 
small group, organization, or commu- 
nity, but it is always situated within a par- 
ticular environment and related to a 
larger context. The specific issue content 
is whatever the group, organization, or 
community identifies as its concern or 
focus. Remember, too, that these leaders 
usually are volunteers. They are giving 
their time and energies for a variety of 
personal and social reasons, and have 
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been elected or appointed, or have as- 
sumed leadership positions within the 
group or organization. 

Purpose of the Module 



The materials in this Module are 
desij^ned to help Extension educators and 
the people with whom they work become 
increasingly effective in dealing with a 
wide variety of issues, concerns, 
problems, z:\d challenges in leadership. 
The focus of this Module is on leadership 
values, knowledge, and skills, with the 
emphasis on **howto.*' The Module con- 
tent is intended to (1) make Extension 
professionals more aware of leadership 
opportunities; (2) sharpen the Extension 
professional's skills in identifying current 
and emerging leaders and involving them 
in a leadership development process; and 
(3) encourage sharing of the respon- 
sibility for designing and implementing 
educational programs that will help to 
develop and strengthen the leadership 
capabilities of the people with whom they 
work. 

Although the major focus of Module 3 is 
on leadership as it occurs in group and or- 
ganizational reactions, there also is a 
dimension of leadership that might be 
called the inspirational or visionary role. 
In this aspect, the leader serves as a role 
model and helps inspire the energy neces- 
sary for substantial human accomplish- 
ments. This role is only marginally 
discussed in the standard studies and dis- 
cussions of leadership. 

Four Perspectives on Leadership 



There are at least four ways in which 
volunteer leadership can be viewed. 
Each of these ways is pertinent in 
developing leadership, i.e., community 
leadership, team leadership, situational 
iCadership, and transactional leadership. 

Community Leadership. The concept of 
community leadership involves in- 
fluence, power, and input into public 
Jx**cisionmaking over one or more 
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spheres of activity. Members of the local 
Extension Advisory Council are active 
people who hold leadership positions in 
other community groups. They are seen 
as community leaders. The leadership 
functions and skills called upon h( re are 
similar to those needed for organization 
leadership. But, in community leader- 
ship, we are operating at a much more 
complex level. Community leadership is 
more complex because it includes 
numerous and varied groups with differ- 
ing viewpoints and agendas tliat may 
have competing interests. 

Team Leadership. Leadership is a 

effort that usually involves a num- 
ber of persons, rather than one in- 
dividual. Commodity groups, county fair 
boards, and all types of judging teams are 
examples in which team leadership is es- 
sential. John W. Gardner (1986, pp. 15- 
16)4 former Secretary of the U.S. 
Dt^partment of Hculth, Education and 
Welfare, in the first of a series of papers 
for the Leadership Studies Program, 
notes: * *Most of the leadership that can 
be called effective involves a number of 
individuals acting in a team relation- 
ship. . . . Team leadership enhances the 
possibility that different styles of leader- 
ship can be brought to bear simultaneous- 
ly." [Note: References are cited fully in 
the Selected Annotated Bibliography in 
this Sourcebook.] 

Situational Leader . . This perspec- 
tive stresses the interrelationships of be- 
haviors and characteristics among 
leaders and group members, and the 
situation in which they find themselves. 
In facilitating ta^^ks and relationships, the 
leader must .""Iso maintain the ability to be 
flexible in styi i. Leadership style must 
constantly adjust to members' abilities 
and their willingness to carry out specific 
activities. For example, the leader of a 
resource development conunittee may be 
very an/cious to reach certain objectives, 
and may be a ' 'hard driver. " If the com- 
mittee members are less experienced 
than the leader, and are not clear on ob- 
jectives, the leader will need to recognize 
this situation and to work within these 
limitations. 



IVansactional Leadership. Transa tion- 
al leadership is viewed as a reciprocj ^ 
process Ujtween leaders and folio- . -s, 
in which each influences the behavior of 
the other. This mutual influence estab- 
lishes tlie leadership fiinctions in a par- 
ticular group at a particular time. The 
approach focuses on the communication 
between leaders and group members. 
Members recognize as leaders those 
whom tliey believe are competent and 
trustworthy. For example, 4-H Club 
members, junior leaders* and other 
volunteer leaders, working together, 
agree on assignments and Club goals. All 
of these persons participate in making 
these decisions; each has the opportunity 
to influence others in the group. This is 
learning leadership by leading. 

The foregoing perspectives are not 
mutually exclusive, but should be viewed 
as complementary aspects of leadership. 
Together, they offer the fullest under- 
standing of what constitutes effective 
J'^^dersiiip, and what needs to be under- 
stood in order to htlp people prepare for 
and carry out leadership f\mctions. A 
multiple perspective is particularly im- 
portant at the community level, because 
it is the most complex level at which Ex- 
tension educators work. 



Five Important Points 



Before proceeding to the literature and re 
search findings regarding leadership, 
five important points will be made. 
These points were crucial in deciding 
what information to select and how to or- 
ganize it. Tlie five points are not listed in 
any particular order, and you may con- 
sider some more important than others. 
The points are, however, highly interre- 
lated and should be considered as a 
group. 

1 . Leadership is a process that is shared 
by members of the group or organization 
through a complex relationship among 
the person exercising leadership at a par- 
ticular point in time, the followers, the 
nature of the group or organization, the 
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issue or project under consideration, and 
the larger context in which the group or 
organization functions. 

2. Leadership is not distributed equally 
throughout any population. Some 
people, because of personal characteris- 
tics (such as self-confidence, energy, 
ability), position, personal traits (such as 
race, sex, age), or other factors, fulfill 
leadership functions more consistently 
than do others in the population. How to 
identify such people, and how to en- 
courage others to serve as leaders will be 
discussed later in this Module. 

3. Community leadership Junctions are 
most often performed by volunteers. 
People volunteer for a wide variety of 
reasons, but the important point to 
remember is they are volunteers. They 
serve as long as the work satisfies some 
personal or altruistic need. Therefore, it 
is important to be aware of these needs; 
match needs with tasks, whenever pos- 
sible; and help group members meet their 
needs, when you can. 

It also is important to remember that not 
all volunteers are leaders, and not all 
leaders are volunteers. Many people per- 
form important volunteer work that in- 
volves few, if any, leadership skills. 
Others serve in leadership positions to 
which they have been appointed or "as- 
signed, "with little or no feeling on their 
part that they are volunteers. 

4. Leadership skills are gain ed through 
practicing those skills. People need op- 
portunities to learn how to perform 
leadership roles, tasks, and functions, 
and to apply what they learn to a wide 
variety of situations. This procedure in- 
volves "processing," that is, under- 
standing what is taking place in one 
situation and transferring that ui:der- 
standing and skill to a new setting. In- 
volving people in a leadership 
development process means helping them 
learn through doing. Educational efforts 
in letiCiership should never be limited to a 
classroom setting. 



5 . The three major fimctions of leader- 
ship a'-e accomplishing tasks, building 
group relationships, and meeting the 
needs of group '..members. No one of these 
is more important, because each is neces- 
sary for a healthy and productive group. 
These three functions should be carried 
out simultaneously. 
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Unit 1. Identifying and 
Working with Leaders 



A study of leadership begins with an ex ■ 
planation of who can fill leadership roles 
and how such persons can be identified 
and nurtured. 

The Extension Educator As a 
Leader 



All Extension professionals are in leader- 
ship positions, whether or not they recog- 
nize the fact, and whether or not they 
consciously exercise leadership. Leader- 
ship creates both opportunities and 
responsibilities for Extension profes- 
sionals. If they model good leadership be- 
havior, they serve as examples for others 
to follow. Learning by observation is bet- 
ter than instruction alone. Learning by 
doing, however, is considered the best 
method of gaining leadership skills, and 
practicing is an important component of 
that method. Extension educators need to 
understand the leadership functions they 
perform in groups and organizations. 
They are viewed as leaders by many in 
the conmiunities in which they work, be- 
cause the majority of Extension 
educators: 

1 . Have specific content knowledge that 
is needed by the group; 

2. Are a link to the vast resources of 
Cooperative Extension and the land- 
grant institution; 

3. Have an understanding of human be- 
havior, the dynamics of leadership, and 
the leadership development process; 

4. Are objective and impartial profes- 
sionals who have particular skills and 
abilities in working with groups; and 

5. Are known and trusted by people in 
the conmiunity. 



In addition to providing direct leadership 
in some situations, the Extension edu- 
cator has two other important leadership 
responsibilities: 

1. To facilitate and support others in car- 
rymg out leadership functions, and 

2. To provide leadership skill training in 
both formal and nonformal situations. 

If Extension educators are to develop and 
strengthen leadership capabilities among 
the people they serve, they must first es- 
tablish linkages with the existing and 
potential leaders in the communities they 
serve. Identifying this leadership pool is 
a necessary preliminary to establishing 
one's own role and fostering growth in 
others. 

Mapping Our Publics 

Before we focus on developing leader- 
ship, it is important to identify our 
publics: the various groups and organiza- 
tions with which Extension works, and 
other groups and organizations to which 
Extension may relate. Mapping our 
publics is a linkage process in which the 
Extension educator engages for the pur- 
pose of identifying and delineating 
learner groups and systems within each 
of our actual or potential publics. If Ex- 
tension is to work effectively with other 
local groups and organizations, it is im- 
portant to be knowledgeable about their 
structure and functioning, and how their 
activities relate to the goals and work of 
Extension. 

At a minimum, the Extension educator 
should know what an organization stands 
for: its goals and objectives, and how it 
goes about achieving those goals. The Ex- 
tension educator also should be aware of 
the organization's leadership, which in- 
cludes those who formulate policy and 
program and those who carry out the 
program. Personnel, in addition to those 
in leadership roles, also should be ex- 
amined. A third dimension includes the 
resources of the organization' such as 
money, physical facilities and equipment. 
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supplies, and so forth. A fourth major 
dimension is the organization's linkages. 
Linkage encompasses the organization's 
relationships with other organizations 
that hold authority over it (such as a state 
or national organization^ influence over 
a local chapter); that provide it with sup- 
port (the Extension Council of a local Ex- 
tension office); or that serve somewhat 
the same group or need, or have a similar 
interest (4-H and FFA). Be aware also of 
negative relationships: groups with 
which the organization does not agree on 
general objectives or specific actions. 

By mapping local publics first, Extension 
educators are then in a position t ^ iden- 
tify the current leaders of those groups 
and organizations and to work with them. 
Understanding each of the organizations 
and their relationship witli extension 
gives direction to this process of identify- 
ing leaders and leadership development. 

identifying Current Leaders 



The Extension educator may already 
know and work witli many of the local 
leaders, and using formal approaches to 
identify these cunent leaders might seem 
unnecessary. However, new groups and 
organizations are constantly being 
formed, and exi ng groups ana or- 
ganizations dLTCjUi^^ as constantly under- 
going change. Also, the Extension 
educator may begin working in a dif- 
ferent area, in which he or she does not 
know the local leaders. To keep abreast 
of changes in the local situation, it is 
good practice periodically to identify or 
reconfirm community leaders. 

Identifying established community 
leaders is important in itself. It also is a 
crucial first step before going on to iden- 
tify emerging leaders and helping them to 
develop their leadership skills. There is a 
reservoir of leadership that can be iden- 
tified and involved in every community. 
We will begin by looking at the more 
traditional approaches to identifying com- 
munity leadership. 



The two most widely used procedures for 
identifying current leaders are the reputa- 
tional approach and the positional or for- 
mal leadership approach. Several other 
techniques can be used to identify current 
leaders. Those are combined later under 
th; heading of other leadership identifica- 
tion approaches. 



Reputational Approach 

The most frequently used technique for 
identifying community leaders is the 
reputational approach. This approach is 
based on the assumption that local resi- 
dents can identify those in their com- 
munity who are opinion leaders and risk 
takers. Individuals who are knowledge- 
able about community affairs and usually 
are involved in community activities, 
themselves, can identify these leaders. 
Such persons are asked to name those in 
the community whom they consider to be 
general or **visible" leaders. Those who 
are named can be interviewed and asked 
to identify other leaders; this ** snow- 
ball" or chain-referral technique will 
soon produce a list of most of the reputa- 
tional leaders in a community. While 
other questions may be asked, the **key" 
interview question frequently is worded 
like this: **There often are people in a 
community whom one will find in leader- 
ship positions, time after time, on many 
types of issues and activities. Who, in 
your opinion, are the general leaders in 
this community?" The person seeking 
the information may simply ask, **Who 
gets things done around here?" oi ask a 
respondent to **Name the people who are 
most important in this community." 



Positional Approach 
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The positional approach is widely used 
and consistently produces accurate infor- 
mation about who are the current leaders. 
This approach has two possible shortcom- 
ings. First, it is necessary to decide 
which organizations to include in this ap- 
proach; then to determine which posi- 
tions to include. Organizations that are 
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oriented to serving the general com- 
munity probably will have a higher per- 
centage of positional leaders who are 
community leaders than those organiza- 
tions that mainly serve only their own 
membership (Preston, 1979). The ad- 
vantages of the positional approach are: 
(1) once the positions are determined, 
there is no problem in identifying who 
fills each position; and (2) it is much less 
time consuming than the reputational ap- 
proach, which involves personal inter- 
viewing. 

The telephone directory will have listed 
at least some of the organizations that 
might be included in the positional ap- 
proach. Local Chambers of Commerce 
typically have a list of the names and 
addresses of presidents of various organi- 
zations. An inventory of local organiza- 
tions and their leaders can be very useful. 
Organizers of county fairs, fall festivals, 
organizers of farm tours, and similar 
events often need to identify people who 
are community leaders, and are able to 
assist in a variety of ways. The positional 
approach w^?! quickly produce such a list. 

In his well-known study of * ^Regional 
City," in his book. Community Power 
Structure, Hunter (1953) raises questions 
about identifying leadership based on 
positions held. However, subsequent 
research shows that quite similar leader- 
ship groups can be identified with either 
the reputational or the positional ap- 
proach. 

The positional approach is straightfor- 
ward and takes little time or money, as 
long as you know what organizations you 
want to include and the list is not too 
long. The approach has two possible 
limitations. The positional leader may be 
little more than a **figurehead," which 
can often be determined only through ex- 
perience. Also, the approach is limited to 
positional leaders in formal organiza- 
tions. It 'loes not help in identifying non- 
formal leaders and others who do not 
hold formal leadership positions. 



Other Leadership Identification 
Approaches 



Additional techniques for identifying 
community leadership are the decision- 
making, social participation, and per- 
sonal influence approaches. 

A community decisionmaking process is 
observed or reconstructed to identify the 
active participfints. Interviewing com- 
munity leaders about how specific 
decisions are made, attending conununity 
meetings to watch the decisionmaking 
process, and reviewing newspaper ac- 
counts of important community decisions 
and actions are three of the ways to iden- 
tify this leadership. 

The second technique is based on the 
viewpoint ibsiisodal participation is 
leadership. The number of community ac- 
tivities in which a person is involved, and 
the extent of involvement in each are 
rough measures of participation. In this 
framework, social participation identifies 
community leaderdiip. The technique for 
this approach includes checking member- 
ship lists with attendance rosters to deter- 
mine which people are most active in 
community organizations. 

The personal influence approach recog- 
nizes that people usually turn to others 
for information and advice, particularly 
when they have questions about specific 
issues. Those they turn to are viewed as 
opinion leaders, and their personal in- 
fluence establishes them as leaders. 
These types of leaders can be identified 
by asking, ** Whose opinion do >ou 
respect on issues?" or **Who do you 
think can really speak for this com- 
munity?" 

These three leadership if^entification ap- 
proaches have some limitations. The 
decisionmaking and social participation 
approaches take more time and effort 
than either the reputational or positional 
approach. The personal influence ap- 
proach identifies opinion leaders, in 
general, but may not relate them to 
specific programs and actions. The selec- 
tion of an approach to leadership iden- 
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tification should depend upon your 
resources and the type of leader you wish 
to identify. 

To be an effective Extension educator is 
to be aware of and knowledgeable about 
reputational, positional, and decision- 
making/social participation/personal in- 
fluence leaders. We must also know how 
to go about identifying them. These ap- 
proaches focus directly on those who are 
actually involved in important com- 
munity decisions and actions. But, the 
Extension educator also needs to be in- 
volved in the development of new leader- 
ship, and how to identify emerging 
'^ders. This is because of the turnover 
of volunteer leaders, and because of the 
need for greater numbers of volunteer 
leaders in the years ahead. Information 
on emerging leadership will be con- 
sidered next. 

Identifying Emerging 
Leaders 



While much of the conrununity leadership 
may come from the community power 
structure and the local social class struc- 
ture, there is another leadership group 
that may be either overlooked entirely or 
not given sufficient attention. This is the 
emerging, developing leadeibhip that 
needs the attention and supportive help of 
the Extension educator. Four sources of 
this emerging leadership are considered 
here: 

1. Organizational hierarchies; 

2. Customers, clients, and members of 
organizations; 

3. Issue or special subject-matter people; 
and 

4. A reservoir of individuals with par- 
ticulc personal qualities. 

Organizational hierarchies are made up 
of those who fill supervisory and ad- 
ministrative positions in a variety of 
economic, governmental, religious, 
educational, and social service organiza- 



tions. These persons carry out leadership 
functions within their own organization 
or sphere of interest, and are often called 
upon by community leaders because of 
their ptositions within important com- 
munity structures. Many in these posi- 
tions can emerge from exercising 
leadership within their organization to 
providing leadership in the community. 
For example, the supervisor of a local 
counseling agency may be asked by the 
County Extension Home Economics 
Agent to help develop a stress manage- 
ment workshop for farm families. Often 
people such as this have the potential to 
become leaders outside the confines of 
their specialty area. Or, wider com- 
munity decisions may profit from tlie in- 
volvement of leaders from groups or 
agencies that have not been active par- 
ticipants in the past. 

Customers, clients, and members of or- 
ganizations frequently exercise leader- 
ship in the community. One example is 
when such individuals band together and 
take collective action in response to an 
issue. There are any number of examples 
in v *ch customers, client groups, or 
members of an organization (e.g., Parent- 
Teacher Associations, farm organiza- 
tions) have brought about change through 
their activities. Leaders within such 
groups gain leadership experience that 
can be transferred to other situations in 
the community. Many a lobbyist in state 
legislatures began as a concerned parent 
in a neighborhood PTA/PTO. 

In working with such spontaneous or ad 
hoc groups, one should be careful not to 
strip them of their leader. One might 
hope that those leadership qualities ex- 
hibited within one organization can be 
developed into a commitment to leader- 
ship in the larger community. At the 
same time, one should recognize that the 
leader's allegiance to the original group 
probably will remain strong. 

Issue or special subject-matter people are 
those who possess a certain amount of 
authority and influence, because of their 
specialized technical knowledge, or be- 
cause of their knowledge and skill around 
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a particular issue. If a community is inter- 
ested in reconstructing one of its oldest 
stone buildings, a retired stonemason 
may be a very important resource, and 
may serve as leader in such an effort. If 
the community is concerned with how to 
go about incorporating a new develop- 
ment council, an attorney who special- 
izes in such matters, but who previously 
has been inactive in the community, may 
become active in the emerging develop- 
ment council. These issue or special 
subject-matter persons may not become 
general leaders, and it would be a mis- 
take to assume that their involvement 
around a particular situation will neces- 
sarily make them active leaders in the 
organization. However, they should be 
kept in mind as possible resources should 
issues within their area of interest come 
up again. 

A reservoir of individuals with unique 
personal qualities c2Ln be found in every 
community. They may be thought of as 
charismatic or simply looked upon as 
those who have a special ability to work 
with groups. This personal potential for 
leadership usually is acquired through ex- 
perience and often relates to a specific 
situation . It is the **right" person, in the 
**right" place, at the **right" time. For 
instance, a local rancher who has not 
been active before, but who shows 
creativity in adopting new ideas, may be 
just the right person to provide leadership 
in setting up, organizing, and carrying 
out ranch clinics in the area. Such in- 
dividuals are found in any community, 
but they may not be identified through 
the leadership identification techniques 
discussed earlier. Being aware that such 
people do exist may be enough to alert 
Extension educators to be watchful for 
them. 

Except for the reservoir of individuals 
with particular personal qualities, the 
other emeri;ing leaders are easily iden- 
tified. Either the position they hold in an 
organization, or the fact that they are ac- 
tive customers, clients, or members of a 
particular organization, identifies these 
people for the Extension educator. If a 
special issue or special subject matter 



needs to be addressed, look for those 
with the necessary expertise or skills who 
will volunteer to help. 

Ethnic and Other Minority 
Leadership 



Before we leave the subject of identifying 
current and emerging leaders, we need to 
give attention to ethnic and other minor- 
ity leadership. White, middle-class males 
are over represented in leadership posi- 
tions throughout the United States. That 
is, their fi'equency in leadership roles is 
far greater than their proportionate num- 
bers in the general population. While a 
growing number of blacks, other racial 
and ethnic minorities, and the hand- 
icapped are assuming leadership roles in 
a growing variety of groups and organiza- 
tions, the Extension educator can identify 
such leaders and help them assume 
greater leadership responsibilities in the 
community. When working with minor- 
ity leadership. Extension educators 
should ask themselves a number of ques- 
tions. 

1 . Are the individuals viewed as leaders 
only to the extent that they have connec- 
tions and influence in the white, male, 
middle-class community, or are they 
viewed as leaders within their minority 
group? If they are not seen as leaders by 
the minority group, then they speak for 
no one but themselves. 

2. When minority leaders are identified, 
have they gained distinction because of 
talents and accomplishments unrelated to 
leadership, or because they have served 
ilk leadership positions within groups and 
organizations? There is an important dif- 
ference between gaining distinction as an 
athle e or artist who happens to belong to 
a minority group and being a minority 
leader. 

3. How can we help members of groups 
and organizations get beyond the myths 
and distortions about ethnic and other 
minority leaders that arc so common in 
our society? For example, many have 
bought into the myths that Hispanic 
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tified in most, if not all, ethnic and 
minority groups. There are minority 
group leaders who are closely identified 
with the dominant majority leadership. 
Other leaders have ties to both the 
dominant community and to their own 
minority group. And» finally, there are 
those who are identified with and respon- 
sive only to their minority group. While 
any one of the three types may be 
**right*' for a specific situation, the per- 
son who is considered a leader by both 
cultures (such as the Mexican American 
leaders in Ramos' typology) can best 
serve the whole community. 

As more people volunteer to work in a 
wide range of community activities. Ex- 
tension educators need to encourage 
groups and organizations to reach out for 
new people from a broader spectrum of 
the community. When ethnic and other 
minority leaders are identified, it is use- 
ful to find out who identified them, and 
what type of minority leaders they hap- 
pen to be. Knowing the answers to these 
two questions will help the Extension 
educator to assist these minority leaders 
in developing and strengthening their 
leadership capabilities. It also will help 
such leaders in becoming effective volun- 
teer leaders in the larger community, 
without reducing the effectiveness of the 
minority group organizations from which 
they come. 

Women and Leadership 



leaders are too **macho**; blacks are 
either too passive or too assertive; physi- 
cally handicapped individuals cannot 
lead groups of people who are not physi- 
cally handicapped. 

4. Will the involvement of minority 
leaders in larger community groups and 
organizations weaken tlie leadership 
within the minority groups? Such 
minority groups, especially if they are 
small and fairly new, may have problems 
developing cohesiveness and strength, if 
their leadership becomes too involved 
with community wide activities. 

These questions are difficult to answer, 
because they depend upon the specific 
situation. However, the Extension 
educator should consider them carefully. 
Involving minority members who are not 
seen as leaders by the minority group, or 
recruiting the leadership away from a 
small minority organization, can be dys- 
functional both to the minority group and 
to the community. It is necessary to work 
with both the minority groups and the 
larger community to bring about more ef- 
fective working relationships among all 
parts of the ccxnmunity. Flores (1968), in 
his book The Nature of Leadership for 
Hispanics and Other Minorities, discus- 
ses three roles of American Spanish- 
speaking leaders, as identified by Juan 
Ramos: 

1 .Latin //?ader5— professionals and busi- 
ness peq)le who are oriented to Anglo 
values and have an outlook on the world 
similar to the Anglos; 

2. Mexican American leaders— persons 
who generally have ties with both the 
Anglo and the Spanish-speaking com- 
munity, and are viewed as leaders in both 
cultures; and 

3. Chicano leaders— persons who are 
identified more with and are more respon- 
sive to the needs of the Spanish-speaking 
cwnmunity than are the Latinos or 
Mexican Americans. 

While the frame of reference here is that 
of American Spanish-speaking leaders, 
similar categories of leaders can be iden* 



While women comprise a numerical 
majority in our society, their role in com- 
munity leadership needs to be better un- 
derstood. 

As Adams and Yoder (1985, p. v) point 
out, **Much of what is known about 
leadership has been developed by men, 
using male subjects. ' ' Because of tliis, 
men frequently are identified as the 
**doers" and achievers, while women 
are viewed as passive responders. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that traits such 
as assertiveness and self-confidence, 
which are identified as important leader- 
ship qualities, arc more often assigned to 
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men than to women. Or, the same trait 
may be viewed differently for the two 
genders (e.g. , an assertive man, but an 
aggressive woman). 

In many community groups and org?* -iiza- 
tions, men make upth."". bulk, if not all, of 
the membership and leadership. This ar- 
rangement tends to perpetuate itself when 
new members are sought and new leader- 
ship is identiHed. It is a challenge to Ex- 
tension educators to help groups and 
organizations overcome this bias, where 
it exists, and ,o develop a more open ap- 
proach to participation and leadership. 
Adams and Yoder (1985, p.45) noted that 
**evidence from contemporary studies on 
sex -roles and leadership indicates that 
men and women, with similar education, 
caieer aspirations, and training, have 
basically identical scores on measures of 
psychological masculinity and femi- 
ninity." In other words, the traits we as- 
sume are important in good leadership 
can be found among candidates of both 
genders. 

If the Extension educator helps people 
realize that leadership is a process; that it 
is situational; and that it is shared, there 
will be less emphasis on the characteris- 
tics of the leader (e.g., **tall," 
**female,'' **Chinese")- Rather, em- 
phasis will shift to the leadership 
qualities and skills needed at a particular 
place ana rime, and to those persons best 
able to offer them. When skills and 
abilities become the criteria, women and 
minority group members will assume 
more active roIc^s in community groups 
and organizations, and will take on more 
leadership responsibilities in such groups 
and organizations. 

Extension is an exception, however, in 
that it involves more women than men as 
volunteers, but not all of these women 
are in leadership roles. In a recent study 
of Extension volunteers, Steele (1985) 
reports that approximately 60 percent of 
the female volunteers work with either 
4-H or home economics. This fact helps 
to explain why the majority of Extension 
volunteers are women, since home 
economics recruits few men, and 4-H in- 



volves more women than men. Agricul- 
ture and resource development attracts 
more men than women volunteers, but 
does not have the numbers of volunteers 
that are seen in 4-H and home economics. 

Recruitment, Placement, and 
Training of Volunteer 
Leaders 



Since leadership is a process that is 
learned, and the leadership function is a 
shared one, it is important for Extension 
educators to recognize leadership 
development as a major responsibility. 
They may begin by identifying and work- 
ing with current leaders, but Extension 
educators need to go on to identify and 
work with new and emerging leaders. 
And this attention to leadership is vital, 
because much of what happens in every 
community is brought about by volun- 
teers working in groups. 

Leadership development is a gradual 
process, and can be fostered in a variety 
of situations. The emphasis here, so far, 
has been on identifying current and 
emerging leaders. Once they are iden- 
tified, the next step is to help these volun- 
teers make use of their skills in suitable 
leadership positions. WhHe general 
recruitment efforts may be adequate for a 
wide range of volunteer needs, volunteer 
leaders are asked to accept speciflc 
responsibilities with a particular group or 
organization on an individual basis. This 
means knowing volunteer leaders well 
enough to help them match their talents 
and strengths with a particular oppor- 
tunity. Matching is important for both the 
volunteer and the organization. 

Someone who has worked well on a 
small community activity may be 
recruited to head a new community ef- 
fort. The more important the leadership 
needs, the more selective will be the 
recruitment, and the more recruitment 
and placement will be seen as a single 
step. This does not mean that there is 
only one **right" person for a particular 
leadership position, but it does mean that 
the position should be filled by someone 
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who has the specific qualities needed. 
This calls for a well-thought-out process 
of recruitment and placement that takes 
into account the interests and needs of the 
members of the group who will be inter- 
acting with this leader. 

Training is another step in the process of 
developing leadership. While some of 
this may be formal in nature, much of it 
will be informal, on-the-job training, or 
learning through doing. The Extension 
educator has a crucial job here to help 
leaders in their development. This job in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, offering sug- 
gestions about procedures, suggesting 
how to deal with specific problems, iden- 
tifying good and bad aspects of past meet- 
ings and activities, reviewing group 
members' roles and their interaction with 
the leader, and evaluating how well 
various tasks were performed. Most of 
this is done informally and should be 
presented as suggestions and observa- 
tions. It should be seen as part of the 
learning process, and not as a judgmental 
evaluation of the leader or the group. 
Volunteers working with 4-H councils 
will have many opportunities to help 
members develop leadership skills as 
they work on specific programs and 
projects. The contents of Module 3 will 
help the Extension educators and leaders 
develop these skills. 

It is important to provide leaders with op- 
portunities for growth through new chal- 
lenges. Not only will such challenges 
help keep leaders alive and active, they 
will serve as a way to help them enhance 
the ir leadersh ip skills. 

Identifying, recruiting, placing, and 
training volunteer leaders are all impor- 
tant aspects in leadership development, 
but Extension educators should not let 
these activities overshadow the ultimate 
goal of involving this leadership in both 
Extension and community activities. Ex- 
tension has done more to help volunteers 
build leadership skills that are used 
within Extension than it has to train 
people for leadership roles within their 
communities. While Extension needs to 
continue and to strengthen its own volun- 



teer leadership base, these efforts should 
be seen as a means of helping people de- 
velop leadership skills and abilities that 
apply in the broader community as well. 

Recognition and Leadership 
Growth 



Most volunteer leaders do not become ac- 
tive in groups or organizations because 
they anticipate awards and recognition. 
However, recognizing volunteers' con- 
tributions publicly is an important way to 
acknowledge what they have done, and 
to thank them. Such recognition also 
serves as an incentive for future volun- 
teer leaders, as they see that people like 
themselves can make valuable and ap- 
preciated contributions. It is better to 
recognize too many volunteers than too 
few: when in doubt, present more 
awards; do not cut back. Remember, this 
may be the only public acknowledgement 
of what the leaders have helped to ac- 
complish. Recognition of volunteer 
leaders not only reflects favorably on 
them, but also on the activity, the mem- 
bers of the group or organization, and the 
Extension educator who assisted in the ef- 
fort. Public acknowledgement of achieve- 
ments helps these leaders grow, because 
it increases their confidence in what they 
are doing, and it serves to identify these 
leadership accomplishments for the mem- 
bership. 

Recognition can be simple or as elaborate 
as tradition, money, and style dictate. 
Many groups and organizations have 
well-established award ceremonies, and 
these traditions should be maintained. 
Recognition luncheons, award banquets, 
receptions, and similar events are com- 
mon to many organizations. Certificates, 
plaques, pins, and inexpensive gifts fre- 
quently are awarded in recognition of ser- 
vice and leadership. The cost of the gifts 
is much less important than what they 
symbolize. Over time, awards made on 
an annual bas;s gain prestige and sig- 
nificance in the eyes of the group mem- 
bers. Again, the most important point in 
recognition of volunteer leadership is not 
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the gift or the event, but the simple fact 
that service and leadership are publicly 
acknowledged and appreciated. 

Modeling, Integrating, 
Practicing, and Processing 
Leadership Skills 



To help develop and strengthen leader- 
ship capabilities among those with whom 
they work, Extension educators make use 
of nonformal, experiential learning, as 
well as more formal educational pro- 
grams. The emphasis here, as in most Ex- 
tension programs, is on learning through 
doing, tiirough an effective leadership 
development process. Such a process 
consists of at least four aspects: model- 
ing, integrating, practicing, and process- 
ing leadership functions and skills. 



Modeling 



When Extension educators understand 
and use leadership skills themselves, they 
serve as models for others. These edu- 
cators need to model good leadership 
practice as an example of how leadership 
skills can help groups and organizations 
accomplish tasks; build productive 
relationships among members; and help 
members meet their individual needs. 
You cannot talk convincingly about 
**good" leadership practices without dis- 
playing such practices in your own be- 
havior. Many people in a community, 
particularly the younger people, look to 
current leaders as their models. Model- 
ing leadership is one of the most effective 
ways to * *teach" leadership to others. It 
is not unlike apprenticeship training, in 
which one learns mostly by observing an 
experienced person perfonn certain 
skills. 



Integrating 



The Extension educator should help in- 
dividuals integrate their leadership skills 
into their everyday work with people in 
groups and organizations. What one 



learns in one situation has application to 
many others. Transferring diis new skill 
or knowledge into ongoing situations is 
an important learning device. Through 
working with a commodity board, a 
young farmer may increase his abili .y to 
help make group decisions; preside at 
public hearings; and mediate in situations 
where disagreements emerge. If he in- 
tegrates these newly developed skills into 
his general patterns of ftinctioning, they 
become a part of him and how he works 
with others. These leadership skills then 
make the young farmer a more useful and 
valuable member of other groups and or- 
ganizations to which he belongs. 



Practicing 



As someone has noted, learning leader- 
ship means **practicing in public." 
There is no other way. And practicing in 
public can be difficult and potentially em- 
barrassing to the individual. The Exten- 
sion educator needs to be sensitive to 
this, to help individuals find relatively 
safe opportunities to practice leadership 
skills, and to support them as they gain 
experience and confidence through prac- 
tice. It is one thing to talk about dealing 
with conflict in a group, but it is quite 
another to be in a conflict situation and 
have people expect >ou to resolve it. 
Role-playing is one useful technique for 
simulating any number of different situa- 
tions in which to practice newly acquired 
leadership skills. 



Processing 



The Extension educator has a final impor- 
tant lole in helping individuals p«?cew 
leadciohip situations. People learn best 
by doing, if they understand what it is 
they are doing, and why. Processing is 
the step that combines action with reflec- 
tion. Through processing, or analyzing 
what is going on, the Extension educator 
helps people gain insight into the dy- 
namics of a situation. This processing 
helps to distill the new skills, or tc* in- 
prove skills that the individual has 
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gained. The experience then becomes 
part of that individuaPs way of using 
leadership in working in groups and or- 
ganizations. 

Modeling, integrating, practicing and 
processing are four techniques that help 
individuals develop their understanding 
of leadership and of how to carry out 
leadership functions in a number of situa- 
tions and under a variety of conditions. 
Extension educators will find these tech- 
niques particularly helpful when used in 
informal learning situations. Also, the 
methods have the advantage of being as 
useful in ont-on-one situations as in 
group settings. 



Summary of Identifying and 
Woricing With Leaders 



Volunteer leadership in the Extension ef- 
fort extends and enriches the work of the 
Extension educator. The future direction 
of Extension is to develop more volun- 
teer leaders to carry out a wider range of 
tasks with increasing levels oi'skills, 
knowledge, and responsibilities. This 
makes the job of the Extension educator 
both harder and easier. Harder because 
more people will be involved in more 
responsible positions in Extension, thus 
adding to the training, supei*vision, and 
administrative duties of the Extension 
educator. Easier because the end result 
will be additional qualified people to 
share in Extension efforts. The Extension 
educator and volunteer leaders, working 
together, are essential to the continued 
growth and development of Extension. 

This expected development is in line with 
our earlier contention that leadership is a 
shared process. Unit II follows through 
on the observation that leadership occvrc 
in a group setting by outlining the skills 
group members need to work effectively. 
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Unit II. Group 
Leadership Skiiis 



the group, size of the group, group mem- 
bers' personalities, and group cohesive- 
ncss. 



The Extension educator must be able to 
help group members realize their own ex- 
pectations in order to maintain both their 
individual productivity and that of the 
group. A person is motivated to continue 
a relationship with a group, if the returns 
are greater than the costs. People tend to 
avoid situations in which there is a high 
potential for failure. The goals and objec- 
tives of the group, therefore, should be 
attainable, and the leadership must be 
able io convey that message to other 
members. 

Communication is thus one of the most 
important activities of leadership. It is 
through communication that leaders and 
group members influence each other to 
act. When working with our publics. Ex- 
tension educators must have skills that 
enable them to communicate effectively. 
They also must be able to help in develop- 
ing communication skills within the 
group. Mutual understanding is a crucial 
precondition for any group activity. 

In Unit II, we will look at group charac- 
teristics, and then focus on team building 
and decisionmaking. The roles of the 
group members and effective group 
leadership roles will be discussed. Pos- 
sible task **hang-ups'' that interfere with 
team-building efforts and the accomplish- 
ment of specific objectives are presented. 
Five stages in group decisionmaking are 
described, along with procedures to im- 
prove decisionmaking. In the final sec- 
tion of Unit II, suggestions are made 
about guidelines for dealing with con- 
flict, as well as some positive ftinctions 
conflict can serve in a group. 

Group Characteristics 



To lead a group effectively, the Extension 
educator needs to know something about 
the context in which the group is operat- 
ing; i.e. , its history, the silent structure of 



History 



The silent structure of a group is an ele- 
ment of the psychological environment. 
The silent structure refers to the nonver- 
balizeri, unwritten rules, and other un- 
spoken arrangements and conditions that 
set limits and aifect the group and its 



Knowing the group's history is essential 
to full understanding ox its characteris- 
tics. Explore questions such as: 

•How long has the group been in exist- 
ence? 

•What was the original purpose oi the 
group? 

• Is the group's membership static or 
changing? 

• What style of leadership is accepted? 

• Has the group been open to change in 
the past? 

Answers to these and other questions 
about the group's operating procedures 
will provide some understanding of 
where the group has been and where it is 
headed. The answers will give some in- 
dication of how the members work 
together and how they respond to leade; s. 

The environment also is important to the 
group's functioning and effectiveness. 
Environment includes the physical, as 
well as the psychological surroundings. 
The lighting in the meeting room, the fur- 
nishings, the total decor, even the cloth- 
ing of the group members are all parts of 
the group's context. The time of day, the 
day of the week, and the weather also can 
influence the group and the members' 
responses to one another. 



Silent Structure 
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functioning as much as the physical en- 
vironment. Nonverbal communication is 
another aspect of the silent structure. 

The silent structure is frequently over- 
looked, but knowledge about it can 
greatly aid the Extension educator in 
learning about working with the group. 
To learn more about this phenomenon, 
the Extension educator needs to observe 
the group for the following types of be- 
havior: 

•Are there members who consistently ar- 
rive late or leave early? 

•What kind of seating arrangement do^", 
the group use? 

• Does the arrangement isolate the leader 
from the members? 

•Are certain members constantly ig- 
nored or interrupted? 

These and similar questions alert you to 
indicators of how the members feel about 
the group, the task, and one another. The 
Extension educator may want to ask in- 
dividuals privately to change some be- 
haviors—to arrive on time or stay until 
the meeting is over. More important is 
finding out why the individual behaves in 
that manner. Being aware of these be- 
haviors is the first step toward improving 
the group situation. 



Size of the Group 



The size of the group is another impor- 
tant characteristic. Communication be- 
comes more difficult as the number of 
members increases and less "air time'* is 
available for each person to speak. Large 
groups (say, more than 12) frequently are 
dominated by a few talkative members, 
while the rest sit silent. Meetings of large 
groups also require more time, and 
consensus becomes more difficult to 
achieve. On the other hand, a larger 
group has the advantages of more collec- 
tive knowledge and a greater variety of 
perspectives on a prob!em. 
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In situations in which leaders can deter- 
mine who will attend a particular meet- 
ing, they should invite people who have 
relevant knowledge; who have a slake in 
the outcome; and whose participation is 
necessary for effective implementation. 
As the size of the group increases beyond 
a workable number of members for open 
discussion, subgroups should be estab- 
lished to facilitate communication. 



Members' Personalities 



The personalities of group members also 
can affect group processes. Certain mem- 
bers may have incompatible personal- 
ities, which can lead to friction and 
distrust. Research shows that groups with 
compatible members are more produc- 
tive in task accomplishment, especially 
when it is necessary to reach an agree- 
ment under the pressure of time. 
However, research also shows that 
homogeneous groups may be less crea- 
tive. One important aspect of personality 
is the extent to which members are ag- 
gressive, disruptive, or competitive. A 
leader can ignore disruptive behavior; try 
to suppress it; or point out its effects and 
attempt to use it in a creative, positive 
manner. Maturity and stability are ob- 
viously important for members in build- 
ing an effective group. Effectiveness is 
reduced when the group includes a large 
proportion of immature members. 

Group Cohesiveness 



A group's compatibility is directly linked 
to its cohesiveness. Cohesiveness is the 
degree of mutual respect among mem- 
bers and their attraction to the group. A 
group whose members have similar 
values, attitudes, and cultural back- 
grounds is more likely to agree on issues. 
At times, however, members tend to 
agree too quickly without a complete, ob- 
jective evaluation of the alternatives, in 
extreme cases, "groupthink" can occur 
(Janis, 1972). When groupthink happens, 
the members adopt a soft line of criticism 
and avoid open expression of disagree- 
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ment. Under such circumstances, many 
possible alternatives may be ignored. 
This phenomenon and the problems it 
causes are discussed in detail in Module 
5: Working Willi Groups and Or- 
ganizations. 

The Extension educator can use various 
methods to assist a group in becoming 
cohesive. These include: 

1 . Accentuating members' similarities; 

2. Helping members identify individual 
needs they can satisfy in the group, and 
how this can be done; and 

3. Giving members a chance to make 
sacrifices for the group. 

Team Building 



Extension educators spend a great deal of 
their time **working with our publics" 
through groups. Extension educators 
often find themselves in situations of as- 
sisting a group by helping to develop its 
leadership, or filling part of the leader- 
ship role themselves. 

If you were to look at a continuum of 
group effectiveness, at one end would be 
a collection of individuals who are un- 
able to accomplish anything, because of 
personal conflicts, inadequate informa- 
tion, nonexistent goals, or numerous 
other reasons. At the other end would be 
teams who are effectively working 
toward the accomplishment of a common 
task. What is lacking in the dysfunctional 
group that is present in the functional 
group? Jerry Robinson (1974) identified 
the **three Cs'' that must be present in an 
effective group. These are creativity, 
communication, and cooperation, which 
depend, in turn, upon a knowledge of the 
various roles that must be met in a work- 
ing group. 



Group Members' Roles 



Just as important as helping the group es- 
tablish the **three Cs'' is the leader's 



responsibility to help an effective team 
define the group members' roles. These 
roles can be divided into: 

1. Task or content roles> 

2. Team-building and maintenance or 
process roles, and 

3. Self-centered or individual roles. 

The task or content roles are those in- 
volved with providing facts and 
knowledge needed by the group, and 
with behaviors that relate to the group's 
ability to solve the task problem. For ex- 
ample, in Unit I, we spoke of issue or 
special subject-matter people. If these 
persons' only involvement were to con- 
tribute their expertise— say, legal advice 
on county flinctions—they would be fill- 
ing a task role. Team-building and main- 
tenance or process roles are those 
involved with working with people, or 
behaviors that help create a group- 
centered attitude and solve social- 
emotional problems. The self-centered or 
individual roles refer to behaviors that ad- 
dress individual problems or individual 
needs, instead of the group's goals. 

The leader's responsibility is to see that 
the task and team-building roles are per- 
formed, not to carry them out single- 
handedly. As the situation changes, the 
role of leadership should adapt to meet 
emerging needs. There are times when 
the leadership style has to be more task- 
oriented than team-oriented, and times 
when the reverse is true. Again, while an 
individual need may occasionally be- 
come the major focus of the group, for 
the most part, the leadership should con- 
centrate on the entire team. 

The maintenance or process roles as- 
sumed by member are usually beneficial 
to the group. Th, yZ often are called team 
roles, and include: 

1. Initiating action from other group 
members, 

2. Active listening that encourages other 
group members to express themselves. 
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3. Giving up something that is personally 
wanted in order to solve a problem, and 

4. Reinforcing good ideas and encourag- 
ing other persons. 

[Note: See * 'Personal Relationship 
Skills" in Unit III of this Module for a 
more complete list.] 

Self-centered roles can be detrimental to 
the group. When destructive, these be- 
haviors are concerned more with solving 
individual problems or needs than with 
group goals. They can include: 

1 . Domination by one member, 

2. One person making personal attacks 
on another, and 

3. Avoiding involvement and participa- 
tion. 

[Note: Team and task roles are discussed 
further in Module 5: Working With 
Groups and Organizations.] 



Ta$k"Hang-ups" 



A group often is confronted with task 
''hang-ups." When this occurs, it is the 
leadership's responsibility to suggest 
alternatives and to focus the group on 
overcoming the problems, rather than 
dwelling on them nonproductively. Pos- 
sible hang-upi 'nclude: 

1 . Showing excessive concern over 
details. A group can spend considerable 
time discussing whether to send postal 
cards or letters to announce a meeting, 
and then gloss over the plans for the meet- 
ing itself. 

2. Attempting problems beyond its scope 
and responsibility. Instead of working on 
renovating one town building, the group 
decides that rebuilding the v/hole down- 
town area is a more attractive challenge. 

3. Losing contact with the major problem 
and going off on a tangent. For example, 
starting with a concern about farm 



families facing foreclosure, the group 
wanders off on a discussion of long- 
f^nge possibilities for attracting new in- 
dustries to the area. 

4. Having liw^Jed knowledge of content 
and process i group may stall on 
making a decision because the members 
have little background in the issue and 
are not clear about what further informa- 
tion they need. 

5. Trying to reach r decision without 
enough information and without follow- 
ing the steps for making a decision. An 
issue that is thought to be resolved can ap- 
pear over and over again, because those 
who held a dissenting opinion believe 
their arguments were not given a fair 
hearing. 



Effective Group Leadership 



Extension educators need to be aware of 
the roles assumed by group members in 
order to work with others. They must ask 
themselves whether or not the leadership 
is dealing with those roles. Effective 
group leadership is an essential com- 
ponent in maintaining a productive 
group. Group leaders can help members, 
in a number of ways, to identify what is 
happening and the roles assumed in the 
group. Group leaders can: 

1 . Learn to trust their own feelings, 
hunches, and intuitions and to share such 
feelings with the group. 

2. Assist group members in analyzing 
their own behavior and in discovering 
what is happening within the group. 

3. Lead the group in analyzing the verbal 
content of the meeting, the panicular 
stage of group development, the decision- 
making process and its effectiveness, and 
the degree of personal interest and in- 
volvement each member has in what has 
been happening. 

4. Ask for a discussion about what has 
not been happening, and how the group 
kels about omissions or lack of progress. 
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Forming a productive group is a major 
goal of team building, and the leadership 
needs to be especially aware of group 
.elationships. The characteristics of a 
productive group are: 

1 . Common purpose—itie feeling of 
shared need and a desire to achieve goals; 

2. Shared sentiments— feelings, 
and attitudes that are compatible, or at 
least mutually acceptable; 

3. Opportunity for participation— ^oxk 
witii others that provides mutually self- 
satisfying feelings; 

4. Cohesiveness—di sense of group 
belonging and exclusiveness in the task 
to be performed; and 

5. Structure and social control— \{2i\ '\iig a 
set of organizational ai ' role assign- 
ments, as well as customs, rituals, and be- 
havioral norms that provide a sense of 
order and direction. 

Assisting group members to acquire 
these characteristics is an important 
leadership job that requires the perfor- 
mance of several human relations func- 
tions. The skills required for team 
building are oriented toward social and 
communication skills (receiving, retain- 
ing, and transmitting information). Much 
of the information transfer for leaders oc- 
curs through verbal communication with 
others in face-to-face situations: old- 
fashioned conversation. 

Group Decisionmaking 



For most problems, a group decision will 
be superior to one made by a single in- 
dividual, such as the leader. However, 
many things can prevent a group from 
realizing its [potential. Many of the pos- 
sible barriers to effective decisionmaking 
have already been discussed. These bar- 
riers were too large a group, inadequate 
group cohesiveness, disruptive behavior 
among members, a distracting physical 
environment, and poor leadership. If 
group members have the knowledge 



necessary to solve their problem, and are 
motivated to do so, then the success of 
the group will depend more on the 
quality of leadership than on any other 
single factor. The leadership function is a 
difficult one, because the decisionmaking 
process may be adversely affected if the 
leader is eiUier too passive or too 
domineering. 

Five Stages in Decisionmaking 



Leadership can be divided into task- 
oriented behavior and relationship- 
oriented behavior, as it relates to 
decisionmaking. 

Task-oriented leadership behavior in 
group decisionmaking can be divided, in 
turn, into five categories or stages. These 
stages correspond, to a large degree, 
with the content and task roles already 
discussed. 

The first stage of task-oriented leadership 
behavior is initiating and structuring. A 
problem is presented to the group. The 
goal is to propose an objective and get 
the group's approval, to introduce a pro- 
cedure for the group to use in making a 
decision, and to develop an agenda of 
topics to be discussed and issues to be 
decided. 

Stimulating communication and informa- 
tion seeking follows the first st^ge. The 
purpose of tills second phase is to seek 
specific infoiination from group mem- 
bers, to ask members for their opinions, 
to encourage members to contribute their 
ideas, and to provide information needed 
to carry out the task. 

Next comes the stage in which com- 
munication is clarified. In this third 
stage, confusion is reduced or misunder- 
standing is cleared up by asking a mem- 
ber to elaborate on what he or she has 
said. Ideas are interpreted; terms are 
defined; and separate concepts are in- 
tegrated to show how they are i elated. 
Clarifying communication is especially 
important in groups whose members are 
not proficient in listening. 
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Summarizing follows. The purpose of 
this fourth stage is to review what has 
been said or accomplished, to report 
ideas and facts offered during a lengthy 
period of discussion, to post ideas as they 
are suggested, and to ask the group to 
review those ideas. 

The fifth and final stage of task-oriented 
leadership behavior in group decision- 
making is consensus testings which is a 
check on the amount of agreement 
among group members with regard to ob- 
jectives, interpretation of information, 
evaluation of different alternatives, and 
readiness to reach a decision. 

Task-oriented leadership behavior in a 
meeting is essential foi group effective- 
ness, but group maintenance behavior 
(relationship-oriented) also is important. 
Group maintenance includes leadership 
behavior that increases cohesiveness; im- 
proves interpersonal relations; aids 
resolution of conflict; and satisfies the 
personal needs of members for accep- 
tance, respect, and involvement. 



Next, the cause of the problem needs to 
be determined. The Extension educator 
has a vital role here in helping the group 
avoid some of the more common mis- 
takes. Yukl (1981) identified seven com- 
mon errors, when identifying problem 
causes: (1) confusing facts with opinions 
or assumptions, (2) conftising symptoms 
with causes, (3) looking for scapegoats to 
blame, (4) proposing solutions before the 
problem is clearly understood, (5) defin- 
ing the problem in a way that implies 
there is only one solution, (6) defining 
the problem in a way that implies a 
choice must be made between two par- 
ticular solutions, and (7) defining the 
problem in such a way that it could not 
possibly be solved without exceeding the 
discretion and authority of the leader and 
the group. 

Once the cause of the problem has been 
identified, the group is ready to generate 
possible solutions. Two common meth- 
ods used to do this are brainstorming and 
the nominal group technique. After a 
number of possible solutions have been 
generated by the group, the alternatives 
are evaluated and the best one is selected. 



Procedures to Improve 
Decisionmaking 



There are some procedures that can be 
used by a leader to improve a group's ef- 
fectiveness in carrying out its tasks. One 
of these is preparing an agenda that is cir- 
culated before the meeting. At the meet- 
ing, the first step is to present the 
problem, or agree on what is to be 
decided. The problem statement should 
not suggest the reasons for the problem 
or possible solutions to it. The wording 
should incorporate the mutual interests of 
group members in the problem state- 
ment. The statement should be brief, and 
should specify only one major objective. 
When the problem is presented, essential 
facts need to be reviewed, including an 
indication of how long tlie problem has 
been evident, the nature of the problem 
symptoms, and what (if anything) has 
been done about the problem up to this 
time. 



Making a decision on the solution to be 
selected can occur in a variety of ways, 
such as voting, compromise, consensus, 
minority control, or a decision by **the 
expert. ' ' Factors that influence the 
choice are the experience of the leader, 
group size, homogeneity' of opinions, 
time constraints, and nature of the 
decision to be reached. 

When discussion is possible among those 
reaching a decision, a consensus is the 
preferred type of decision. Research con- 
tinually shows that consensus decisions 
are superior to other types of decisions. It 
usually takes more time for a consensus 
to be reached, but bringing together in- 
dividual perspectives almost always 
results in better decisions. The consensus 
decision also is discussed in Module 5: 
Working With Groups and Organiza- 
tions. 

Voting usually is preferred, particularly 
when the group is large and discussion 
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cannot occur among all of those involved 
in the decisionmaking process. Among 
the advantages of voting are the oppor- 
tunity to reach a quick decision, and the 
fact that everyone is able to participate. 
Voting also has disadvantages. It can 
polarize those participating into **for" or 
**against" factions. Another disadvan- 
tage occurs when participants always 
vote one way, without considering alter- 
natives. A compromise may occur when 
some members are ambivalent about the 
issue being decided upon. Others who 
need the support of these individuals may 
then offer to trade future support on is- 
sues that concern the ambivalent mem- 
bers, in exchange for their support. 
Although discussion must occur to work 
out these exchanges of support, the com- 
promise often is determined more by bar- 
gaining ability than by agreement on 
issues. 

Minority control usually can occur only 
when the minority has built-in structural 
control. The minority may find this 
method advantageous, but the majority is 
bound to feel suppressed and ignored. 
When highly technical decisions have to 
be made, an expert *s decision may be 
preferred. The advantage of this ap- 
proach is that those with expertise are 
able to use their knowledge. But it does 
have its disadvantages— others concerned 
with the issue may feel alienated and 
cease to support the issue. Or, with a 
single expert decisionmaker, important 
alternatives may be ignored. 

The final step in decisionmaking is plan- 
ning how to implement the decision. In 
this step, detailed action should be 
specified, and it is a good idea to estab- 
lish procedures for monitoring progress. 

Before proceeding, the common 
problems associated with decisionmaking 
should be reviewed. A hasty decision'' 
is one made without an adequate evalua- 
tion of the available options. Such 
decisions often happen in highly cohesive 
groups— those in which the members 
agree strongly among themselves. Incom- 
plete participation is a second common 
problem, one that is likely to appear 



when group members are inhibited from 
contributing their opinions and knowl- 
edge. A third concern is polarization. 
Polarization may occur when group mem- 
bers form two or more opposing factions, 
each strongly committed its own 
preferred alternative. When this hap- 
pens, the group usually is focused on dif- 
ferences, rather than similarities. Finally, 
inadequate action planning can under- 
mine good decisions. The leadership 
needs to ensure that adequate action 
plans are made. 

Dealing With Conflict 



Conflict usually is regarded as negati* e. 
But conflict is an inescapable reality, and 
can be used creatively to produce posi- 
tive outcomes. 



Positive Functions of Conflict 



Coser (1971) identifies six positive func- 
tions that conflict serves in society: 

1. Conflict permits internal dissension 
and dissatisfaction to rise to the surface, 
and enables a group to restructure itself, 
o; deal with dissatisfaction. 

2. Conflict provides for the emergence of 
new norms of appropriate behavior by ex- 
posing shortcomings. 

3. Conflict provides means of ascertain- 
ing the strength of current power struc- 
tures. 

4. Conflict works to strengthen the 
boundaries between groups by bringing 
out their distinctiveness. 

5. Conflict creates bonds within loosely 
structured groups by unifying dissident 
and unrelated elements. 

6. Conflict works as a stimulus to reduce 
stagnation. 

The Extension educator and the group 
need to decide whether to deal with the 
conflict directly; avoid the conflict, if 
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possible; or treat it ambivalently. Com- 
mon methods for avoiding couilict are 
separating those who may be in conflict, 
removing any conditions that may cause 
the conflict, acting ambivalently by 
simply ignoring the tension, or brushing 
over it. Conflict can be dealt with direct- 
ly by having opponents negotiate their 
differences, by having them consult a 
third party, or by combining the concerns 
and interests of all parties into a solution 
thrt satisfies all their needs. 



Guidelines for Dealing With Conflict 

Tiimer (1977) identifies some guidelines 
that should be considered when a group 
deals with conflict: 

1 . Attempt to define and describe the con- 
flict in cooperative terms (i.e. , as a com- 
mon problem). 

2. Try to deal with issues, rather than per- 
sonalities. 

3. Deal with one issu^ at a time. 

4. Focus on issues while they are small, 
rather than permitting them to grow, 
over time, and uecome large. 

5. Attempt to persuade one another, 
rather than using threats, intimidation, 
and power plays. 

6. Opt for full disclosure of all facts, 
rather than allow **hidden agendas" (left- 
over feelings or old arguments not set- 
tled) to function. 

7. Encourage the validation of the other 
parties' interests or concerns (feelings 
are valid, no matter what the facts are). 

8. Emphasize what you still have in com- 
mon. 

9. Attempt to portray a trusting and 
friendly attitude. 



10. Opt for a **win-win" solution (i.e., 
there is a piece of the pie for everyone) 
rather than a 'Vin-lose*' solution (my 
gain is your loss). 

1 1 . Attrmpt to generate as many new 
ideas and as much new information as 
possible to broaden the perspective of all 
persons involved. 

12. Include all principal parties involved 
in the conflict at a common meeting. 

13. Clarify whether you are dealing with 
one conflict or multiple conflicts. 

[Note: Dealing with conflict is discussed 
in further detail in Module 5: Working 
With Groups and Organizations.] 

Summary Of Group 
Leadership Skills 



In Unit II, we discussed the characteris- 
tics of effective groups and the skills that 
must be exercised by the leadership and 
by the group, as a whole, to accomplish 
tasks. In Unit III, the focus will be on the 
more specific level of the individual as 
the characteristics and skills of effective 
leaders are addressed. 
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Unit iii. Individual 
Leadership Skills 



Individual leadership skills are needed if 
a group is to be effective and accomplish 
its objectives. The leader shares respon- 
sibility with the group for its success or 
failure. In this unit, we will first consider 
personal characteristics of leaders, and 
then look at personal relationship skills 
and task accomplishment skills. These 
skills need to be used in concert for the 
group or organization to function effec- 
tively. 

Pf rsonai Characteristics 



The personal characteristics that may be 
effective in a leader will vary among cul- 
tures, as well as across different situa- 
tions in the same cultural setting. Nearly 
everyone has the capacity to exercise 
leadership in certain situations and under 
certain conditions. However, there are 
certain personal characteristics as- 
sociated with people who persistently 
emerge as leaders in a variety of situa- 
tions. These characteristics are intel- 
ligence, a high level of energy, a positive 
attitude, self-<:onfidence, assertiveness, 
ability to express feelings, ability to con- 
trol inappropriate emotions, humor, em- 
pathy, openness, and creativity. 

Two of these characteristics— intel- 
ligence and a high level of energy— are 
generally considered to be relatively un- 
changeable characteristics. Intelligence 
is important, but only to the extent that an 
individual is above the average of the 
group that is attempting to accomplish 
something. If the leader is too much 
above the average, however, a com- 
munication difficulty can develop. 
Whether a high level of energy is an in- 
herited trait, or results from personal 
motivation, or both is unclear. However, 
many effective leaders seem to have 
above-average energy levels. 

Most of the personal characteristics cited 
here are learned or developed environ- 



mentally. They may be difficult to alter, 
but they can be changed through sus- 
tained effort. As mentioned earlier, cul- 
tures vary in the value they place on 
some of these personal characteristics. 
Such variations can be determined only 
by specific application. For example, 
there are cultures in which controlling 
one's emotions is not desirable in leaders. 
Their leaders are expected to shout and 
cry and laugh and otherwise freely ex- 
hibit their feelings and emotions. 
However, in most North American set- 
tings, in addition to intelligence and a 
high level of eneri;,y, the personal charac- 
teristics of attitude, self-confidence, 
assertiveness, expression of feelings, 
control of inappropriate emotions, 
humor, empathy, openness, and creativ- 
ity are useftil to leaders in helping groups 
successfiiry complete tasks and develop 
productive relationships. 



Attitude 



One's disposition toward people and the 
effectiveness of group action is important 
in effective leadership. If the leader is 
optimistic and cheerful, it is likely that 
other group members will have a similar 
attitude, and that productive, willing par- 
ticipation will follow. A negative attitude 
is likely to result in apathy and dissatis- 
faction with the task to be accomplished. 



Self-Confidence 



Confidence in oneself will generate con- 
fidence on the part of others. Like a 
positive attitude, self-confidence is con- 
tagious. This characteristic may be one 
of the most important attributes a leader 
can possess, and it can be developed. 



Assertiveness 



The ability to make one's needs and feel- 
ings known, without offending, is critical 
to good personal relations. Assertiveness 
is essential for good communications and 
understanding among people who must 
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work together. The greatest difficulty 
most people encounter is realizing that 
others do not take offense when we 
politely but firmly assert our feelings. 



Expressing Feelings 



People respond to feelings much more 
sympathetically than they do to factual 
information. The abilitj*' to communicate 
one's feelings is essential in gaining un- 
derstanding between and among people. 
Our society tends to teach us to hide our 
feelings, rather than to express them. 
Again, the ability to express one's feel • 
ings is a skill that can be learned. 



Controlling Inappropriate Emotions 

While it is important to express feelings, 
it also is important to show that one is in 
control of those feelings and able to deal 
calmly with other peoples ' opinions and 
feelings. When one's emotions become 
dominant, it is difficult to listen to others' 
ideas and contributions. 



Humor 



Nothing is as effective as humor in 
relieving lension and inspiring a coopera- 
tive attitude. It, too, can be learned and 
practiced. As with many other charrc- 
teristics, self-confidence is a key to devel- 
oping the ability to see the humor in one's 
situation. 



Empathy 



Understanding others is vital to communi- 
cation, and the ability to put oneself in 
another's shoes is an important step 
toward understanding. Ask the question, 
"What would the others do or feel?" in- 
stead of "What would I do?" 



3^: 



Openness 



The ability to share information and feel- 
ings freely and openly provides for a 
trusting relationship that is essential in in- 
terpersonal relations. When a group feels 
that it does not have all the information it 
needs, it can become frustrated and lose 
motivation. 



Creativity 



The ability to be creative, to look at situa- 
tions and solutions in a different way, can 
be learned. If real, long-term produc- 
tivity is to be achieved, new ideas are 
needed to allow us to cope with the con- 
stant change that surrounds us. 

Personal Relationship Skills 



The primary task of leadership is to ac- 
complish some task, project, or program 
through the efforts of other people. Con- 
sequently, personal relationship skills are 
a nece:5sary part of the leader's reper- 
toire. Personal relationship skills dis- 
cussed here are: listening, encouraging, 
providing feedback, praising, question- 
ing, mediating, teaching and training, 
and maint^.ining discipline. 



Listening 



Good listening skills are at least as impor- 
tant to effective communication as are 
good speaking skills. Listening means 
really hearing what others are saying and 
accurately interpreting what they mean 
by their words and actions. Concentrat- 
ing on the speaker, asking clarifying 
questions, repeating or reflecting on 
what the speaker has said, maintaining 
eye contact and open body language, and 
smiling are some of the actions that 
reflect good listening. Listening is an ac- 
tive process that involves hearing, under- 
standing, and relating that understanding 
through verbal and nonverbal feedback. 
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ferent perceptions by questioning the ex- 
isting situation. All avenues shoul J be 
explored in problem solving. One way of 
doing this is constant questioning of what 
is being done and eliciting new informa- 
tion from others. The leader must set the 
tone of interaction so that everyone feels 
comfortable asking questions and dig- 
ging into the topic. 

Mediating 



Disagreements and conflicts are inherent 
in settings that encourage everyone to 
participate and speak out. When wide- 
ranging discussion occurs and many 
ideas are generated, disagreements will 
emerge, and conflicts may occur. A 
leader must be prepared to help find com- 
mon ground between competing ideas 
and actions, and to offer intermediate or 
alternative solutions. Reinforcing com- 
mon ground will encourage an integrated 
response to differences of opinion. 



Teaching and Training 



Effective teaching can create an environ ■ 
ment that encourages learning, and can 
provide people with skills to continue this 
learning on their own. Teaching skills to 
others, by example and by discussion, is 
a means of improving interpersonal inter- 
action. Providing knowledge and skills 
needed by the group to improve its 
productivity and the environment of satis- 
faction also are important. Creating the 
environment for learning, and encourag- 
ing it to happen, may be the most impor- 
tant teaching roles the leader will fulfill. 



Maintaining Discipline 



Encouraging 



Encouraging group members to par- 
ticipate in discussion creates a positive, 
open situation, and helps the group move 
from planning to implementation. Main- 
taining a warm, friendly, open atmos- 
phere; praising others and their ideas; 
accepting contributions courteously and 
agreeing that they are important con- 
siderations are some of the encouraging 
behaviors needed to develop productive 
efforts in others. 



Providing Feedback 



Providing feedback to a group ensures 
that information is clearly understood, in 
the same way, by all group members. 
Clarifying concepts and information, 
reinforcing contributions, making sure 
the information is understood in the same 
way by all parties in a discussion are all 
methods for assuring others in a group 
that what they have to contribute is im- 
portant. 



Praising 



Praising group members for their con- 
tribution is one way to encourage an 
open, participatory atmosphere. Wlien 
someone makes a contribution to a discus- 
sion, recognize it and publicly praise it. 
The contribution does not have to be 
usable as it is, but can be accepted and 
praised as an important consideration. 
Often, the best ideas "come from left 
field," and, at first, appear to be un- 
suitable. Keep those ideas rolling by 
rewarding people for generating them, 
rega*'dless of their immediate merit. 

Questioning 



Questioning helps the leader discover 
what the group members know and un- 
derstand. This is a process of eliciting ad- 
ditional information and ideas by asking 
open-ended questions, or stimulating dif- 



Although encouraging creativity and 
openness are important goals for group 
leaders, maintaining discipline is needed 
to assure that everyone has a chance to 
participate and to maintain focus in the 
discussion. Making it possible for all 
members of the group to participate re- 
quires keeping some members limited in 
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the amount of time they consume. Setting 
a time limit on speakers, keeping the 
members of a group on the topic, asking 
reticent members to comment, estab- 
lishing (with the group) goals for group 
achievement, and mediating conflict are 
ways a leader mainiains the disciplined 
direction of the group. 

Task Accomplishment Skills 



In the minds of many group participants, 
the most important feature of leadership 
is getting the task accomplished. Tasks 
may include reaching decisions, planning 
and implementing programs or projects, 
aiding personal growth and development, 
and building group capacity. 

Certain task-oriented functions are neces- 
sary to group activity wher selecting and 
achieving goals. These functions are in- 
itiating, elaborating, communicating, 
coordinating, iufomiation seeking, con- 
tent knowledge, information giving, 
analyzing, diagnosing, summarizing, 
evaluating, and managing. Persons who 
perform such functions are leading the 
group. These functions may be accom- 
plished by one indi v^idual or by several 
members of the group acting together. A 
person assigned, or assuming, a leader- 
ship role should be aware of these func- 
tions and facilitate their performance. 



Initiating 



To help the group make progress toward 
its goals, someone must initiate the dis- 
cussion of topics and help the group in its 
transition through various stages of 
development. Proposing solutions, sug- 
gesting new ideas, providing new defini- 
tions of the problem, suggesting new 
attacks on problems, providing new or- 
ganization of material, or suggesting pro- 
cedures are all examples of necessary 
initiating activities. 



Ob 



Elaborating 



A sufficient base of understanding on a 
subject is needed in order to know what 



A group must seek information that will 
help it accomplish a task. This skill en- 
compasses asking for information that is 
pertinent to the current needs of the 
group, and seeking clarification of sug- 
gestions. Also included is requesting 
additional information or facts regarding 
topics raised in discussion. 

Content Knowledge 



Elaborating is a way to expand on exist- 
ing information through clarifying the in- 
formation and giving it more detail. 
Clarifying includes giving examples or 
developing meanings, trying to envision 
how a proposal might work if it were 
adopted, defining terms, or clearing con- 
fusion. 



Communicating 



Effective communication exists between 
two persons when the receiver interprets 
the sender's messages in the same way 
the sender intended. The abilities to com- 
municate clearly and to take into account 
the feedback that is given are crucial, if 
tasks are to be accomplished in a manner 
satisfactory to all involved. 

Coordinating 



Coordination ensures that group activ- 
ities move toward a common objective. 
Coordination is the process of showing 
relationships among various ideas or sug- 
gestions, pulling ideas and suggestions 
together, trying to draw together activ- 
ities of various subgroups or members, 
and trying to make sense out of the 
pieces. 



infornnation Seeking 
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information is necessary to deal with a 
given situation The leader must have 
sufficient knowledge about the topic to 
know when to ask questions, as well as to 
be able to evaluate the information 
presented. 

Information Giving 



A leader initiates many group activities, 
and often will need to provide informa- 
tion as a part of tliis process. Offering 
facts or generalizations and relating one's 
own experience.(s) as illustrative of group 
problems are helpful behaviors. 



Analyzing 



Analyzing a task is a skill that involves 
being able to separate tiie task into 
various parts and understanding those 
parts as they relate to the task, as a 
whole. Analyzing also involves the 
ability to deal with a variety of task and 
group conditions in diverse settings. 



Diagnosing 



Diagnosing involves identifying a 
problem and suggesting a remedy, or a 
way to deal with the difficulty. In diag- 
nosing, one determines the sources of dif- 
ficulties, suggests the next appropriate 
step, and identifies the main obstacles to 
progress. 



Summarizing 



Summarizing requires the skill to con- 
dense material so that it is clear and un- 
derstandable, as well as making intuitive 
connections among the mass of inform?^- 
tion so that new insights may emerge. 
One aspect of summarizing is pulling 
together related ideas or suggestions and 
restating suggestions af^er the group has 
discussed them. Another aspect is offer- 
ing a decision or conclusion for con- 
sideration by the group. 



Evaluating 



Evaluating group activities is a way of un- 
derstanding how a group is progressing. 
E^'aluation involves submitting group 
decisions or accomplishments to com- 
parison with group standards, and 
measuring accomplishments against 
goals. Evaluating also involves helping 
the group and individuals within the 
group to measure how far they have 
progressed in learning and competencies. 

Managing 



Managing implies organizirj people, as 
well as tasks. Managing requires fore- 
sight and a knowledge of what resources 
are at hand. Managing is the ability to 
plan, organize, and make assignments, 
and to guide the group toward its goal in 
a manner acceptable to the members. 

Summary of Individual 
Leaderstiip Skilis 



In any given situation, a leader must 
analyze group needs and objectives, and 
exercise the skills appropriate to meeting 
those needs and objectives. Task-oriented 
leadership skills tend to be most needed 
when the task objectives are either very 
well defined, or when they arc very 
poorly defined. When the objectives are 
quite clear (for example, setting up and 
judging county fair projects), the task to 
be performed usually is routine, and 
there is relatively little need for building 
group involvement. When tasks are com- 
pletely undefined; ihe group has little 
motivation; or the members are not 
familiar with each other, there will be a 
great deal of stress and ambiguity. 
Research shows that in those cases, task- 
oriented skills are needed to define objec- 
tives, clarify goals, and reduce ambiguity. 

If the task is moderately well-defined, 
and creativity and cooperation are 
needed, relationship skills become highly 
important. New ideas and information 
are produced more freely and construe- 
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lively in an atmosphere of openness and 
encouragement. Under these conditions, 
high levels of structure and direction on 
the part of the leader will suppress inter- 
action. Consequently, a group charged 
with organizing a new community recog- 
nition banquet, or one concerned with im- 
proving a youth-activity transportation 
system, needs help from someone with 
relationship-oriented leadership skills. 

''hose who perform leadership functions 
also must keep in mind the needs of the 
individuals comprising the group. The 
motivation needed for participation and 
involvement will vary from one person to 
another. One may be concerned with 
recognition. Another may be moved by a 
sense of achievement. To assure maxi- 
mum participation and productivity 
among the group, all members must have 
a sense of worth and a feeling that they 
can make a conti:bution. Each also must 
accept a leader's actions and respond 
positively. This does not necessarily 
mean agreeing with a leader, but it does 
require that actions and suggestions are 
not rejected without consideration. 

These functions and skills are so impor- 
tant that, if the formal leaders do not per- 
form the needed roles, others in the 
group will. When the group is suffi- 
ciently motivated to succeed in its task, 
someone in the group eventually will 
**emerge" to carry out the required 
leadership functions. These functions 
may be distributed among any number of 
group members. However, if these func- 
tions are divided, they must be exercised 
in a mutually supportive manner for the 
group to experience success. And, even 
when the formal leader accepts the 
responsibilities of the position, he or she 
may encourage leadership on the part of 
those group members who have special 
talents in various task or relationship 
functions. 



complishment will suffer. If group main- 
tenance is inadequate, task accomplish- 
ment decreases, and the level of stress on 
individuals increases, which, in turn, 
brings individual needs to the forefront. 

Leadership is a process and an art, and 
leadership skills are gained through ex- 
perience. Extension educators have a key 
role, both as leaders themselves and in 
developing leadership in others. Just as 
the different aspects of leadership inter- 
act, so too do t)iese two roles. In fact, 
when leadership is viewed as the process 
of getting things done with and through 
others, it is difficult to imagine any role 
of the Extension educator in which 
leadership functions and skills do not 
play a major role. 



The performance of leadership functions 
and skills is in relation to the major needs 
of the group. It also is important to be 
aware that those functions and skills are 
interrelated. If too little attention is 
focused on individual needs, task ac- 
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A Selected Annotated 
^ Bibliography on 
Leadership 



Adair, John. 1973. Action- 
Centered Leadership. London: 
McGrawHiii Publishers. 

The author believes that the first step in 
leadership training is to help people think 
deeply for themselves, but the training 
must also provide participants an oppor- 
tunity to re!' a theory to practice. While 
Adair goes irto a brief description of the 
''ACL" course, he primarily gives tes- 
timonials from different organizations 
that have benefited from implementing 
ACL. 

Adams, Jerome, and Janice D. 
Yoder. 1985. Effective Leadership 
for Women and Men. Norwood, 
N.J.: Ablex Publishing Corp. 

Intended for persons concerned wi .i 
understanding contemporary issues in 
leadership. The first two chapters offer a 
theoretical framework on leadership with 
particular attention to gender roles and 
differences . In later chapters, the authors 
describe research on leadership, a syn- 
thesis of the research, and its application. 

Anderson»E. Frederick. 1980. The 
Development of Leadership and 
Organization BulldUg In the Black 
Community of Los Angeles Fran. 
1900 Through World WarIL 
Saratoga, Calif.: C«>»ntury 
Twenty*One Pub * 'ng. 

Anderson looks at the history and forma- 
tion of two minority community organi- 
zations: the Los Angeles Forum anrl the 
Los Angeles Negro^'*nory Commii:ee. 
The study is significant in that it provides 
knowledge and a perspective to the larger 
social science literature about social 
action strategies of the early black com- 
munity of Los Angeles. 




Argyris, C. 1977. Increasing 
Leadership Effectiveness. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

The result of research Argyris carried out 
to formulate the **double-loop'' learning 
theory— learning to change underlying 
values and assumptions. Argyris had 
three objectives: to make a contribution 
to the double-loop learning theory; relate 
that theory to a theory of effective leader- 
ship; and develop a learning environment 
that helps people discover their present 
theories of action and unfreeze them. The 
book is divided into three parts. The 
theoretical framework of the experiment 
is described in Part 1 . The experiment is 
described in Part 2, and the method's 
logical issues are discussed in Part 3. 

Amot, Marie, Lee J. Gary, and Mary 
Jean Houde. 1985. The Volunteer 
Organization Handbook. 
Blacksburg: Center for Volunteer 
Development, Cooperative 
Extension Service, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State 
University. 

The first five chapters of the handbook 
are a step-by-step guide designed as self- 
instruction to help one lead groups more 
effectively. The second part consists of 
nine chapters that focus upon special con- 
cerns and problem situations. The 
author onclude, from their years of ex- 
perience, that volunteer leaders can leam 
on their own. This book is designed to 
aid in that self-histruction process. 

Bales, R.F. 1958. "T^ k Roles and 
Social Roles in Problem-Solving 
Groups." In Eleanor F. Maccoby, 
Tim Newcomb, and E. L. Hartley 
(eds.). Readi ngs In Social 
Psychology. New York: Holt, 
Rinehartr^nd Winston, Inc. 

Factors are observed, such as activity, 
likribility, and task accomplishment 
ability, in small discussion groups. The 
results suggest that low likability ratings 
were received by people w»io overtalked 
and who did not allow for appropriate 
amounts of feedback, objections, qualifi- 
cations, and questions. 
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Bass, Bernard M. 1985. Leadership 
and Performance Beyond 
Expectations. New York: The Free 
Press. 

Bass tries to bridge the gap in theory and 
research between social and organiza- 
tional psychology, on the one hand, and 
political science and psychohistory , on 
the other. Bass looks at what makes the 
performance of charismatic world-class 
leaders so remarkable, and what seems 
often to be missing in leadership perfor- 
mance in small groups and larger or- 
ganizations. Bass analyzes the 
transformational processes that occur 
when the effort expected from followers 
is elevated into extra effort beyond their 
expectations. 

Bathory, Peter Dennis (ed.). 1978. 
Leadership In America: 
Consensus, Corruption, and 
Charisma. New York: Longman, 
Inc. 

A collection of essays in which attempt" 
are made to provide a common focus for 
the analysis of American leadership, 
public and private. The essays addn ss 
the roles of particular leaders in specific 
circumstances and the disagreement that 
surrounds them. The essays are divided 
into three categories: the Science of 
Politics and the Art of Ruling, Private In- 
terests and Public Values, and Public 
Power and Private Values. 

Beat, George M., Joe M. Bohlen, 
and J. Neil Raudabaugh. 1962. 
Leadership and Dynamic Group 
Action. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State 
University Press. 

Theories on group behavior from sociol- 
ogy and social psychology are applied to 
everyday problems that groups ex- 
perience. Both leaders and group mem- 
bers will find this book useful, as it aids 
one in becoming a more effective group 
member. Individual behavior in group 
settings is discussed throughout the three 
parts, which include group interaction, 
techniques, and evaluation. 



Bell, Wendell, Richard J. Hill, and 
Charles R. Wright. 1961 . Public 
Leadership. San Francisco: 
Chandler Publishing Company. 

Social science research literature dealing 
with public leadership and citizen par- 
ticipation in public affairs is reviewed 
and organized. Includes a selected bibli- 
ography of approximately 600 books, ar- 
ticles, and unpublished documents on 
public leadership in the U.S. 

Bennis, Warren. 1984. "The Four 
Competencies of Leadership." 
Training and Development Journal 
38:14-19. 

A summary of Bennis* interviews with 
90 leaders and their subordinates. Bennis 
identifies four competencies common to 
all 90 leaders; management of attention, 
management of meaning, management of 
trust, and management of self. 

Bonjean, Charles M. 1963. 
"Community Leadership: A Case 
Study and Conceptual 
Refinement." 4/ner/can Journal of 
Sociology 68:672-^681. 

Bonjean takes the positional and reputa- 
tional methods of identifying a group of 
community leaders one step further by 
ranking those identified through the 
process . High agreement on additional 
leaders emerges from this analysis. 

Borg, W. R. 1957."The Behavior of 
Emergent and Designated Leaders 
in Situational Tests." Sociometry 
20:95-104. 

The objective of this research is to deter- 
mine how individual and group perfor- 
mance changes when a leader is 
appointed, after the opportunity has b/cr ^ 
presented for a natural leader to emerge. 
The performance in groups in which a 
leader emerged, groups in which no 
leader emerged, and groups in which two 
leaders emerged also are compared. The 
presence of a leader increased leadership 
performance of followers rather than sup- 
pressing such performance. 
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Bothwell, Lin. 1983. The Art of 
Leadership: Skill Building 
Techniques That Produce Results. 
Englewood Cliffs, N J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Fourteen leadership-technique sections 
help the reader apply current theories of 
leadership. The four independent vari- 
ables present in ar leadership situation 
are covered. These variables are: what 
the leadership is meant to accomplish, 
where the leadership is taking place, 
whom the leadership is provided for, and 
who the leader is. Assessment exercises 
on personal leadership and an extensive 
annotated bibliography also are included. 

Bradwell, Martin, M. 1979. 
Supervising Today: A Guide for 
Positive Leadership. Boston, 
Mass.: CBI Publishing Company, 
Inc. 

Bradwell tells a supervisor how to sur- 
vive and succeed in the work world by 
giving guidelines and steps to follow in 
supervising. The underlying assumption 
in the book is that we can count on some 
things about people being the same all the 
time. Bradwell discusses methods for 
dealing with people from a positive 
perspective, rather than i worrisome 
one. 

Burns, J. MacGregor. 1978. 
Leadership. New York: Harper and 
Row, Publishers. 

A comprehensive look into the study of 
leadership. Bums attempts to unite con- 
ceptually the roles of leader and follower 
by placing the study of leadership in the 
structure and processes of human devel- 
opment and political action. Bums iden- 
tifies two basic types of leadership: the 
transactional and the transforming. 
Tr'^^'sactional leaders approach followers 
w.th a view toward exchanging one thing 
for another. The transforming leader 
recognizes and exploits an existing need 
or demand of a follower, or looks for 
potential motives in followers. 



Community Leadership and 
Decisionmaking. 1966. Ext. Bull. 
842. Ames: Iowa Cooperative 
Extt^nsion Service, Iowa State 
University. 

A collection of papers presented at the 
third Annual Urban Policy Conference. 
The topics discussed at the conference 
were community leadership and decision- 
making. The titles of the papers in this 
bulletin are: **Community Decisionmak- 
ing,** **Pattems of Leadership/' **Politi- 
cal Participation in Urban Areas,** 
* Tower and City Officials,** **Com- 
munity Leadership and Policy Implemen- 
tation,** and **Altemative Approaches to 
Community Renewal. ** 

Cribbin, J«imes J. 1981. 
Leadership: Strategies for 
Organizational Effectiveness. New 
York: Amacon ^Mblisher. 

Cribbin looks at the importance of 
management research as a key in helping 
managers become more effective 
leaders. He includes several approaches 
for review thai can formulate a leader- 
ship development program. A person 
will remain in a relationship only if the 
costs are less than the returns on his or 
her invested effort. The manager should 
be well aware of the returns that groups 
often provide the members. These 
returns include needs satisfaction, sup- 
port, social validation and definition, 
change, and stability. 

Crockett, W. H. 1955. "Emergent 
Leadership in Small 
Decisionmaking Groups. " 
Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology 51 :378-383. 

In the analysis of organized groups, the 
designated leaders of a group are not al- 
ways the real leaders or operational 
leaders. If a leader fails to perform 
leadership functions and if a group is to 
progress toward its goals, then some 
other member or members must take 
over the performance of the functions. 
Such individuals are termed **emergent 
leaders.** Emergent leaders will be more 
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highly valued by the group because of the 
••moving up" process by which they 
earn leadership status. 

Feldman, D. C, and H. J. Arnold. 
1983. Managing Individual and 
Group Behavior In Organizations. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. 

A text consisting of 20 chapters, divided 
into 8 sections: ** Introduction'*; ••In- 
tegrating the Individual and the Organiza- 
tion"; ••Motivation, Satisfaction, and 
Performance"; ••The Design of Work''; 
••Leadership in Organizations"; 
• ••Managerial Processes"; ••Groups in 
Organizations"; and ••Conclusions." 
Feldman and Arnold describe tne day-to- 
day problems managers face at work; 
present theories and research on why in- 
dividuals and groups behave the way 
they do; and suggest some guidelines on 
how to manage individual and group be- 
havior in organiziit>ns more effectively. 

Fiedler, Fred E. 1967. A Theory o1 
Leadership Effectlveness.Uew 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 

Fiedler summarizes the results of a 15- 
year progr.^n^ of reseaich on leadership 
andproviae . a theory of leadership effec- 
tiveness that seeks to integrate the find- 
ings. The book is divided into /jur parts 
Part 1 is an introduction to the problt;r . 
of leadership performance and to t'ie or- 
ganizational context within v hich leader- 
ship should seen. Tne empirical 
studies of iiueracting groups that led 
Fiedler to his present theory of leader- 
ship are presented in Fart 2. Fiedler's 
Contingency Model of leeiership effec- 
tiveness is developed in Part 3. Studies 
that extend the Contingency Model to 
other groups are listed in Part 4. 

Fiedler, Fred E, 1973. **The 
Trouble With Leadership TniiSning 
Is That It Doesn't Train Leaders." 
Psychology Today 6:23ff . 

Fiedler developed the Contingency 
Model to help explam the phenomenon of 
leadership. This model is based on the 



finding that effective group performance 
depends on a match between (1) the 
leader's style of interacting with subor- 
dinates, and (2) the degree to which the 
situation gives control and influence to 
the leader. To establish the degree to 
which the situation gives power and in- 
fluence to the leader, Fiedler classifies 
groups along three dimensions: leader- 
member relations, the leader's position 
power, and the task structure. To provide 
effective leadership, it first must be deter- 
mineo what type of leadership each situa- 
tion calls for. Unfortunately, results 
show that leadership training does not al- 
ways result in across-the-board improve- 
ment in leadership performance. 

Fiedler, Fred E., and Martin M. 
Chembers. 1974 Leadership and 
Effective Management Glenview, 
ML: Scott, Foresman and Company. 

Situational favcrableness is a concept 
developed by Fiedl ■ nake sense of 
the many situational ibles that may 
be crucial in understanding leadership ef- 
fectiveness. The three dimensions of a 
situation that appear to be of most impor- 
tance in determining the leader's control 
and influence are (1) whether the leader- 
member relations are high or )ow, (2) 
whether the task is relatively structured 
or unstructured, and (3) whether the posi- 
tion powei is high or low. 

Fleishman, Edwin A., and James 
G. HMnt(eds.). 1973. Current 
Developments In the Study of 
Leadership. Carbondale: Southern 
Illinois University Press. 

Fleishman and Hunt summarize the 
papers of a symposium on this topic held 
at Southern Illinois University in Carbon- 
dale. The first two papers are an over- 
view of the evolution of the Ohio State 
and Illinois leadership schools. The third 
paper contains a discussion of leadership 
style flexibility. In the fourth paper, 
James Hill and James Hunt consider or- 
ganizational level as a situational vari- 
able. In the fifth paper, the situation* i 
approach is carried further by consider- 
ing culture as a moderator of leadership 
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effects. In the final paper, Robert House 
examines the path-goal theory of leader 
effectiveness. 

Fiores, Ernest Y. 1981 • The Nature 
of Leadership forHlspanlcs and 
Other Minorities, iiaratcga, Calif.: 
Century Twenty-Oiie Publishing. 

While earmarked for Hispanics and other 
minorities interested in leadership, the 
content is general enough to be nf interest 
to a wider audience. Fiores discusses 
leadership styles and approaches, the 
**hidden agenda" of leadership, and 
some myths and **ncar myths" about 
leadership. 

Freeman, Linton C. 1968. Patterns 
of Local Community Leadership. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 

The final report of a study of conununity 
leadership conducted in Syracuse, New 
York, from 1959 through 1961. The 
author and four others address three 
general questions in this study: What is a 
community leader? To what degree is 
leadership concentrated? What factors af- 
fect differential rates of leadersh^y in 
various segments of the population? 

Gardner, John W. 1986. The Nature 
of Leadership: Introductory 
Consideration. Washington, D.C.: 
Independent Sector. 

In this first of 12 papers on leadership, 
John Gardner defines leadership and 
looks at many types of leaders. He notes 
the importance of team leadership and 
the fact that leadership is dispersed 
throughout all segments of the society. 
Gardner closes the first paper with a 
series of questions to be addressed in the 
other papers in the series. 

Goble, Frank G. 1972. Excellence 
In Leadership. New York: Ameri- 
can Management Association, Inc. 

Although Goble has attempted to identify 
fundamental leadership concepts com- 
mon to all sizes and types of organiza- 
tions, most of the research studies '^nd 



case histories cited are from business and 
industry. Goble believes that leadership 
skills can be developed only through 
practice, and that, first, one must know 
what to practice. Goble presents a theory 
that is based on broad research with em- 
phasis on the human aspects of leader- 
ship. 

Gordon, Thomas. 1977. Leader 
Effectiveness Training. Ridgefield, 
Conn.: Wyden Books. 

Gordon's primary purpose is to take a 
model of leader effectiveness out of 
university laboratories and place it in the 
public domain where it can be easily ac- 
cessible. He also discusses the special 
skills and methods a person must attain to 
become an effective leader. 

Guest, Robert H. 1977. 
Organizational Change Through 
Effective Leadership. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

A longitudinal study of change in a large 
assembly plant, designated as **Plant 
Y. " Guest looks at a management that 
was **acMtely ill and became extremely 
healthy . ' ' Before and after data are given 
on the organization sti^died, as well as 
information on the process of change it- 
self—how Plant Y moved from a condi- 
lion of failure to one of success. The 
book is net merely a narrative case study, 
but also contains theoretical, diagnostic, 
and therapeutic materials. 

Gustafson, D. P., and T. W. Harrell. 
1970. "A Comparison of Role 
Differentiation In Several 
Situations.'' Organizational 
Behavior and Human Performance 
5:299^312. 

Small group discussions are observed to 
measure six variables: (1) talking inci- 
dents, (2) percentage of time talking, (3) 
participation, (4) ideas, (S) guidance, and 
(6) liking. Gustafson and Harrell hypoth- 
esize that insofar as the accomplishment 
of the group task is important to the 
group members, those leaders who con- 
tribute to the accomplishment of that task 
will be rewarded with positive effect on 
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group members. When the group has a 
greater task commitment, there will be 
less role differentiation (social-emotional 
and task ability). 

Hart, Lois B. 1980. Moving Upl 
Moving Upl Moving Upl Women 
Md Leadership. New York: 
Am9con. 

A practical guide for women on the 
move, directed toward understanding 
and learning the concepts and skills in- 
volved in effective leadership. Moving 
Up! is structured for readers to par- 
ticipate acHvely in and take responsibility 
for their decisions. The presentation is 
based on two assumptions: that a leader 
does not learn and grow in isolation, and 
that the readers are in charge of their 
lives. 

Hersey, P.» K. Blanchard, and 
W. Natemeyer. 1979. "Situational 
Leadership, Perception, and the 
impact of Power. ' ' Group and 
Organization Studies 4:41 8-428. 

The authors discuss the concept of power 
as it relates to situational leadership. 
Seven power bases are defined; situa- 
tional leadership is reviewed; and there is 
a discussion of the perception of power 
and how power contributes to a leader's 
success. The Power Perception Profile, a 
new instrument to measure perceptions 
of power, is descrit -^d dnd discussed. 
Also identified are maturity levels and 
how they relate to power sources and 
leadership styles. 

Highram, John. (ed.). 1978.Ef/}n/c 
Leadership In America. Baltimore, 
Md.: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press. 

A collection of papers presented at a sym- 
posium held at Johns Hopkins University 
in February, 1976, on the subject of eth- 
nic leadership. The various essays ad- 
dress such questions as: What roles have 
leaders played in the history of Amer- 
ica's ethnic groups? What objectives 
have ethnic leaders sought? What 
methods have they employed? How im- 
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portant have such leaders been to the eth- 
nic groups and to our society and cul- 
ture? 

Hill, Walter A. 1973. 'leadership 
Style Flexibility, Satisfaction, and 
Performance." In Edwin A. 
Fleishman and James G. Hunt 
(eds.), Current Developments In 
the Study ofLeadeirshlp. 
Carbondale: Sou'ihem Illinois 
University Press. 

In this paper. Hill's purpose is to deter- 
mine whether subordinates perceive their 
leaders as using the same leadership style 
for a variety of problems, or altering 
their style as they confront different situa- 
tions. A majority of respondents felt that 
their superiors would vary their style ac- 
cording to the situation. This conclusion 
suggests that the belief that supervisors 
have only one style of responding to 
problems may be erroneous. 

Hollander, Edwin P. 1964. Leaders, 
Groups, and Influence. New York: 
Oxford University Press. 

Hollander's underlying theme in this 
book is that * 'leadership is one aspect of a 
broader influence process feeding into 
conformity, attitude change, interper- 
sonal attraction, and so on. " The book is 
divided into four parts: leadership, in- 
novation, and influence in varying set- 
tings; leadership and interaction in 
formal structures; sociometric methods 
of assessment, which gives special focus 
to the **peer-noniination technique"; and 
dieoretical and experimental work on 
leadership emergence, status, and con- 
formity. 

Hollander, E. P. 1978. Leadership 
Dynamics: A Practical Guide to 
Effective Relationships. New York: 
Macmillan r ie Press. 

Hollander provides a more dynamic view 
of leadership than the traditional perspec- 
tive. He supports the transactional ap- 
proach to leadership, which looks at 
leadership as a two-way influence, with 
the presence of social exchange in the 
relationship between leaders and fol- 
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lowers. The content is general enough 
for those with a limited knowledge of 
leadership to understand and appreciate. 

House, Robert J., and Mary L* 
Saetz. 1979. ''Leadership: Some 
Empirical Generalizations and New 
Research Directions. " Research in 
Organizational Behavior 
1:341-423. 

House and Baetz look at the major find- 
ings of existing empirical research. 
Leadership theories are reviewed and 
subjected to critical analysis. New direc- 
tions for leadership research also are sug- 
gested. Although tiie literature review is 
selective, the authors do present 
materials that are representative of the 
broad range of leadership research. 

Hunt, James G., and Lars L. Larson 
(eds.). 1977. Leadership: The 
Cutting Edge. Carbondale and 
Edwardsville: Southern Illinois 
University Press. 

A collection of the papers presented at 
the Southern Illinois University Leader- 
ship Symposium in October, 1976. The 
purpose of the symposium was to con- 
sider current and future leadership direc- 
tions. This book is divided into four 
major sections: "The State of the Field 
and Some Diverse Perspectives," which 
is a broad look at tlie leadership fieM; 
"Micro and Macro Studies," which con- 
centrates on two studies combining 
theory with data; "New Approaches to 
Old Questions," in which leadership 
evaluation and charismatic leadership are 
discussed; and "Overview and Epilog," 
in which the leadership materials are 
summarized. 

Hunt, James G., Uma Sekaran, and 
Chester A. Schriesheim (eds.). 
1982. Leadership: Beyond 
Establishment Views. Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University Press. 

A compilation of papers presented at the 
biennial symposium on leadership at the 
Carbondale campus of Southern Illinois 
University. A middle ground is reached 
in these papers between those who 



rigorously hold to scientific studies on 
leadership and those who believe such 
studies should be disregarded. The 
Leadership Symposium focused on both 
future and present research dh-ections in 
the study of leadership and the current 
state of the science. The book is divided 
into four parts: (1) "Leadership and 
Managerial Behavior," (2) "Semi- 
establishment Views and a Triad of New 
Models," (3) "Micro and Macro Exten- 
sions to Establish Views," and (4) 
"Overview, Epilog, and Conclusion. " 

Hyman, Ronald T. ISSO./mproWng 
Discussion Leadership. New York: 
Teachers College Press. 

Hyman guides one through the fundamen- 
tals of becoming an effective discussion 
leader. The book contains a self-survey 
of discussion leadership, the key charac- 
teristics of a discussion, illustrative dis- 
cussion excerpts, a iO-point approach to 
planning a discussion, a 4-stage strategy 
for preventing and solving discussior 
problems, guidelines for getting and 
giving feedback, forms to help specify 
areas needing improvement, and a mini- 
course in logic to help keep a discussion 
on its desired goal. 

Janis, Irving L. 1972. VIctlmsof 
Groupthink: A Psychological Study 
of Foreign Policy Decisions and 
Flascoes. Boston, Mass.: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

The author presents case studies of major 
fiascoes resulting from poor decisions 
made during the administrations of four 
American presidents. The decisions were 
a product of a highly cohesive group that 
was making major miscalculations about 
the consequenc'^.s of its decisions. In the 
second section of the book are two of the 
case studies, with decisions made by 
similar groups whose members made 
realistic appraisals of the consequences. 
The book concludes with methods for 
preventing groupthink. 
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Kellerman, Barbara. 1985. (ed.). 
Leadership: Muitidiscipiinary 
Perspectives. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, inc. 

A series of essays in which leadeiship 
issues are reviewed from a r»iuitidisciplin- 
arv perspective: historical, psychologi- 
cal, f ..diropological, political, 
organizational, sociological, and philo- 
sophical. Both theory and practice are 
presented to provide a base for under- 
standing the complex exchanges between 
leaders and those who are led. 

Kerr, S., and J. M. Jermier. 1978. 
"Substitutes for Leadership: Their 
Meaning and Measurement." 
Organizational Behavior and 
Hunyan Performance 22:375-403. 

The authors question the assumption that 
some leadership style will be effective, 
regardless of the situation. It has been 
found that certain individual, task, and 
organizational variables act as substitutes 
for leadership. Numerous such sub- 
stitutes for leadership are identified in 
this paper, as well as scales of question- 
naire items for their measurement and 
reports on some preliminary tests. 

Kismaric, Carole. 1974. On 
Leadership. Armonk, N.Y.: 
International Business Machines 
Corporation. 

Offers a mosaic illustrated with indi- 
viduals filling leadership roles. The 
illustrations are accompanied with quota- 
tions from those who have filled leader- 
ship roles. 

Knox, Alan B. (ed.). 1982. Leader- 
ship Strategies for Meeting New 
Challenges. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, Publishers. 

Knox encourages cordinuing education 
administrators to reflect on their current 
approach to decisionmaking, and to 
recognize concepts and practices they 
could use to enriCii the process. The 
major theme of this book is that creatinj 
more explicit decisionmaking strategies 
can contribute to sounder der;isions and 



enhanced proficiency in the decisionmak- 
ing process. Rather than suggesting 
specific decisions for issues, Knox 
presents a general approacii to leadership 
strategies that focuses attention on five 
aspects of decisionmaking: conceptual, 
technical, organizational, human inter- 
personal relationships, and belief. 

Kreitlow, Burton W. 1960. Leader- 
ship for Action In Rural Commu- 
nities. Danville, III.: Interstate 
Printers and Publishers. 

Kreitlow develops an understanding of 
how inheritance, relationships with other 
people, and environment interact with 
and about an individual leader to help 
him or her grow and mature in rural com- 
munities. The book is divided into four 
parts: the setting for leadership and ac- 
tion; principles and practices of leader- 
ship; programs in action; and tlie leader, 
the community, and the action. 

Kuykendall, Crystal. 1976. 
Developing Leadership for Parent 
andCltlzen Groups. Columbia, 
Md.: The National Committee for 
Citizens in Education. 

Wr 'tten as a source of insight and the 
basic tools to develop the leadership 
potential in oneself and others. The book 
has only 55 pages, but it is filled with in- 
formation on styles of leadership, being a 
leader, making groups work, and moti- 
vating others The first lesson Kuyken- 
dall presents is that *Meadership 
development for parent groups is both a 
necessity and a long-tem commitment." 

Lassey, William R. (ed.). 1971 . 
Leadership and Social Change. 
Iowa City, Jowa: University 
Associates, Publishers and 
Consultants. 

The readings in this book provide an 
overview of the research on leadership 
behavior and its consequences, and 
present a point of view about participa- 
tive and democratic strategies of leader- 
ship. The book is divided into five parts: 
(1) **Basic Concepts," (2) **Communica- 
tionand Leadership,'* (3) **Organiza- 
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tional Change and Leadership," (4) 
"Community Change and Leadership/' 
and (5) **The Study of Leadership." 
Each of the readings is essentially self- 
contained, although the chapters are in- 
terrelated. 

Lassey, William R., and Richard R. 
Fernandez. 1976, (eds,). Leader- 
ship and Social Change. 2nd rev. 
ed. San Diego, Calif.: University 
Associates, Inc. 

A collection of 25 articles divided under 
the headings of ''Basic Concepts," 
"Leadership and Communication," 
"Leadership in Business and Govern- 
ment 0»-sanL6ations," "Leadership in 
Educational Institutions," and "Leader- 
ship in Communities." The readings rep- 
resent research resuK analyses from 
psychology, sociology, .lanagement 
science, communication scienc^, and 
political science. 

Ussey, W. R., and M. Sashkin 
(eds.). t983. Leadership and Social 
Change, 3rd rev. ed. San Diego, 
Calif.: University Associates, Inc. 

In this third revised edition of Leadership 
and Social Change, greater emphasis is 
placed on research findings, theory, and 
practices. The content has been expanded 
to include a focus on social movement 
and political leadership. This edition has 
been updated so that over 75 percent of 
the contributions were published after 
1970. 

Lawson, Leslie G., Franklyn D. 
Donant, and John D. Lawson. 
1982. Lead Onl The Complete 
Handbook for Group Leaders. San 
Luis Obispo, Calif.: Impact 
Publishers. 

Essential skills for novice and experi- 
enced group leaders are described. The 
book is divided into four sections: under- 
standing your own leadership style and 
how it affects others; knov/ing what is im- 
portant to your members, so you can 
keep them motivated; being able to ex- 
press your ideas and feelings to others 
and to understand the messages they send 



to you; and recognizing and responding 
sensitively to the special needs of mem- 
bers of varied backgrounds. 

Lippitt, Gordon L.(ed.). 1961. 
Leadership In Action. Washington, 
D.C.: National Training 
Laboratories/National Education 
Association. 

Lippitt brings together some of the ar- 
ticles contributing to the field of leader- 
ship during the 1940s and 1950s. 
Iiicluded are the early theoretical ap- 
proaches, studies, and theories about 
group leadership; the place of leadership 
in organizational life; ethics and leader- 
ship as it varies with varying organiza- 
tional goals; <i:'aiational dynamics; 
individual leadership; and tlie group 
being led. 

Lowry, Ritchie P. 1965. Who's 
Running This Town? Community 
Leadership and Social Change. 
New York: Harper and Row, 
Publishers. 

Lowry summarizes the study of a rapidly 
changing small community in the western 
United States. The importance of the 
community leadership in the change 
process is reviewed. This is a comprehen- 
sive overview of leadership in a small 
community. 

Lowry, Sheldon C. 1980. 
Committees . . .A Key to Group 
Leadership. North Central 
Regional Extension Publication 
No. 18. East Lansing: Cooperative 
Extension Service, Michigan State 
University. 

A discussion of the contributions of com- 
mittees in getting work done. Lowry ex- 
amines the advantages and types of 
committees, how to select the committee, 
instructing the committee, committee 
cooperation, and acting on a committee 
report. This bulletin can serve as a practi- 
cal guide for anyone involved with com- 
mittee functions. 
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Loye, David. 1977. The Leadership 
Passion. San Francisco: oossey- 
Bass, Inc., Publishers. 

One hundred and eighty years of theory 
and research that relate ideology in the in- 
dividual and social leadership and 
management styles are surveyed. The 
book is divided into five parts: the left- 
right goals in historical leadership, the 
measurement of ideology, the training of 
leadership elites at Princeton University, 
hypotheses for empirical exploration, 
and solutions to major "real-life" 
problems for professionals. 

McCall» Morgan W.» Jr. 1976. 
"Leadership Research: Choosing 
Gods and Devils on the Run." 
Journal of Occupational 
Psychology 49:1 39-1 53. 

McCall examines the accumulated re- 
search on leadership. He believes t^at, 
up to 1976, research had added t'' r un- 
derstanding of leadership, but had not yet 
produced an integrated body of knowl- 
edge. Guidelines for designing leader- 
ship development programs are included. 

McGregor, Douglas. 1966. 
* eadership and Motivation: 
Essays. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
M.l.T. Press. 

Fourteen of McGregor's essays make up 
this book, with three of them on the sub- 
ject of leadership. In **An Analysis of 
Leadership," he lists four major vari- 
ables involved in leadership; (I) the 
characteristics of the leader; (2) the at- 
titudes, needs, and other personal charac- 
teristics of the followers; (3) the 
characteristics of the organization; and 
(4) the social, economic, aii;i political 
milieu. McGregor points out (hat leader- 
ship is not a property of the individual, 
but a complex relationship among the 
variables. 



Mitchell, John B. 1973. Power 
Structures, Community 
Leadership, and Social Action. 
Columbus: Cooperative Extension 
Service, Ohio State University. 

Mitchell's major objective in this bulletin 
is to increase the effectiveness of Exten- 
sion personnel and other change agents 
engaged in community resource develop- 
ment, through greater understanding of 
community power structures, levels of 
community leadership, and social action. 

Nathan, Ernest D. 1979. 24 Ques- 
tions In Group Leadership. 
Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Company, Inc. 

For supervisors, staff members, and 
managers who often find themselves in 
the role of group meeting leader, and 
who are looking for ways to improve 
their leadership style. The content of this 
book is built around a number of ques- 
tions frequently asked about gror? meet- 
ing leadership. It is designed to help one 
more effectively lead conferences, semi- 
nars, and workshops. 

National Association of School 
Counselors. 1977. Leadership, a 
Process— Not a Position. 
Washington, D.C.: Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory. 

Leadership exercises and information 
that are designed to improve the interper- 
sonal skills that are important in effective 
leadership. The book includes guides for 
looking at groups and for improving 
one's communication skills, decision- 
making skills, and carrying out group 
roles. 
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National Extension Task Force for 
Community Leadership. 1986. 
Community Leadership 
Development: Implications for 
Extension. University Park: 
Northeastern Regional Center for 
Rural Development, Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Reported in this publication are results of 
the national survey of Extension staff 
who are involved in community leader- 
ship efforts. Four recent national projects 
on conununity leadership are summa- 
rized. A review of the literature on 
leadership and the implications for Exten- 
sion community leadership development 
programs complete the report. 

Naylor, Harriet H. 1976. Leadership 
for Volunteering. New York: 
Dryden Associates. 

An appeal for order rather than a chaotic 
development of the volunteer potential. 
In each chapter, strong administrative 
support for the volunteer is urged; 
methods for implementing alternative 
types of support are outlined. Chapters 
are focused on specific audiences, from 
those working with the mentally disabled 
to those working in government. 

Nix, Harold. 1969. ''Concept of 
Community and Community 
Leadership." Sociology and Social 
Research 53:500-51 0. 

**Community " is defined and types of 
leaders and forms of leadership are 
categorized. **Community" is seen as 
the social facts existing in **the exchange 
and coordinative relationships between 
the various special-interest groups and 
organizations within a locality." Nix 
classifies community leaders into three 
categories: (1) hierarchical level and 
function classification, (2) scope of in- 
fluence, and (3) orientation. Possible 
conununity power structures also are dis- 
cussed: (1) focused or unitary, (2) split or 
b {factional, (3) multifactional, and (4) 
amorphous. 



North Central Regional Interest 
Network (NCRIN). 1984. Extension 
Community Leadership Programs 
In the United States. Ames: North 
Central Regional Center for Rural 
Development, Iowa State 
University. 

This report is the result of a few indi- 
viduals organizing themselves into an in- 
terest network concerned with Extension 
community leadership programs. The na- 
ture and types of conmiunity leadership 
programs conducted by Extension across 
the nation are sunmiarized, and informa- 
tion is provided about who is involved in 
what types of leadership programs and 
where. The report contains information 
about how these programs are con- 
ducted, with what materials, and for 
what audiences. 

Oates, James F. 1970. The 
Contradictions of Leadership: A 
Selection of Speeches. New York: 
Meredith Corporation. 

A volume of selected speeches delivered 
by James Franklin Gates, Jr., during his 
tenure as the Chief Executive of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
U.S. Gates' s speeches are preceded by 
an interpretative essay written by Robert 
K. Merton, who worked closely with The 
Equitable during Gates's tenure. 

O'Connell, Brian. 1976. Effective 
Leadership In Voluntsry Organi- 
zations: How to Make the Greatest 
Use of Citizen Service and 
Influence. New York: Association 
Press. 

Guidelines for making voluntary or- 
ganizations effective instruments for 
citizen service and influence. O'Connell 
draws from his more than 20 years' ex- 
perience with the American Heart As- 
sociation and the National Association 
for Mental Health to guide the reader 
through the process— from getting or- 
ganized, to recruiting the right staff, to 
evaluating the results of a voluntary or- 
ganization. 
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Pandey,Janak 1976. "Effects of 
Leadership Style, Personality 
Characte'-istics, and Method of 
Leader Selection on Members' and 
Leaders' Behavior." European 
Journal of Social Psychology 
6:475<-489. 

Pandey examines the individual and 
combined effects of the method of leader 
selection, personality, and styles of 
leadership on selected behaviors of 
leaders and members in discussion 
groups. The findings suggest that the 
relationship-oriented leader is more effec- 
tive than the task-oriented leader in help- 
ing the discussion group generate more 
ideas. The personality of the leader did 
not significantly influence either genera- 
tion or rejection of ideas. The rotational 
and elected leaders showed more demo- 
cratic and accommodative attitudes and 
behaviors in comparison to appointed 
leaders, 

Peters, Thomas J., and Nancy 
Austin. 1 985. A Passion for 
Excellence: The Leadership 
Difference. New York: Random 
House, Inc. 

This sequel to Peters and Waterman's In 
Search of Excellence provides a series of 
individual and group histories intended to 
demonstrate leadership excellence Both 
small and large companies serve as ex- 
amples. The original eight attributes of 
excellence discussed in the earlier book 
are reduced to five: common sense, 
taking care of customers, promoting in- 
novation, inspiring employees, and 
visionary leadership. 

Peters, Thomas J., and Robert H. 
Waterman, Jr. 1982. In Search of 
Excellence: Lessons from 
America's Best-Run Companies. 
New York: Harper and Row, 
Publishers. 

In response to all the attention focused on 
Japanese theories of management, Peters 
and Waterman look at 62 well-run 
American firms to show that excellence 
in management is also found in the U.S. 
A hierarchy of eight attributes of 
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managerial success is presented, as well 
as findings that indicate the key to excel- 
lence may be in the firms' relationships 
with their employees. 

Pfeiffer, J. 1977. "The Ambiguity 
Qf Leadership." ylcacfemy of 
Management Review 2:104-112. 

Pfeiffer discusses the problems as- 
sociated with the concept of leadership: 
(1) the ambiguity of its definition and 
measurement, (2) the issue of whether 
leadership affects organizational perfor- 
mance, and (3) the process of selecting 
leaders. He suggests that the study of 
leaders, as symbols, and of the process of 
attributing leadership might be produc- 
tive. 

Phillips, T. S., and R. G. Lord. 
1981. "Causal Attributions and 
Perceptions of Leadership." 
Organizational Beha vior and 
Human Performance 28:1 43-163. 

The authors look at the relationship of 
causal ascriptions in determining percep- 
tions of leadership. Subjects viewed one 
of two videotapes of the same four- 
person, problem-solving group with the 
salience of the group's leader, the exis- 
tence of alternative causal explanations 
for performance, and the group's perfor- 
mance being manipulated. Both the 
causal ascriptions and perceptions of 
leadership were affected by the ex- 
perimental manipulations, but the results 
suggest that explicit causal analyses were 
unnecessary for explaining leadership 
perceptions. 

Plr^ny, Roger. 1978. Wher,:Lead, 
Why Don't They Follow?: 
Leadership Strategy and Human 
Capacity. Chicago, III.: Teach'etTi. 

Plachy focuses on persons in the health- 
care sector who have direct responsibility 
for the management and coordination of 
patient care. He believes that a person 
can leain leadership skills. This book 
serves as a guide to increase readers' 
awareness of their impact and influence 
on other people. Includes practical ex- 
amples and references. 
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Preston, James D.» and Patricia B. 
Guseman. 1972. "The Identifi- 
cation of Leadership in Two Texas 
Communities: A Replication of the 
Bon]ean*^echnique." The 
Sociological Quarterly 1 3:50S-51 5. 

The Bonjean reputational technique of 
identifying community leaders was used 
in two small Texas communities that had 
vastly different demographic and eco- 
nomic characteristics. Both communities 
revealed a highly visible power structure, 
with few concealed leaders (those ranked 
higher by key influentials than by lower- 
ranking influentials) and few symbolic 
leaders (the opposite ranking pattern). 
The results sugge: '^at the Bonjean tech- 
nique is a valuable instrument. 

Preston» James D.» and Patricia B. 
Guseman. 1979. "A Comparison of 
the Finding of Different Methods 
for Identifying Community 
Leaders." Journal of the 
Community Development Society 
10:51-62. 

The authors present findings from an 
analysis of four communities in two 
southern states in which reputation, 
decision, and position measures of leader- 
ship were used. The most sti iking finding 
was that, generally, the 3ame leadership 
group was identified by the different 
measures. This was particularly the case 
for the top group of leaders. 

Richardson» William B.» and 
Others. 1976. Leadership Training 
Units for Vocational Youth: A 
Teacher Manual Designed to 
Provide Individual and Group 
Activities for the Development of 
Leadership Skills. Indianapolis: 
Indiana State Board of Vocational 
and Technical Education. 

Contains 13 leadership training units for 
vocational youth. Each unit has three 
stages: (1) the Self-Instructional Guide, 
which is a reading designed to teach the 
objectives of the unit; (2) the Group In- 
structional Guide, which provides an in- 
troduction, statement of objectives, 
specific learning activities, and a basic 



summary; and (3) the Procedures for In- 
dividual Projects, which apply the new 
information to real-life situations. This 
manual provides an explicit guide for 
teaching leadership to youth. 

Roberts, Dennis D. 1931 . (ed.). 
Student Leadership Programs In 
Higher Education. Carbondale: 
ACPA Media, Southern Illinois 
University Press. 

Focuses upon the multiple purposes, 
strategies, and populations that must be a 
part of the delivery of student leadership 
programs. The book is divided into seven 
sections that include: an introduction and 
the rationale for focusing on student 
leadership; a model; the process; types of 
le«-.w/ship programs; special popula- 
tions; evaluation; and leadership develop- 
ment. 

Robinson, Cedric J. 1980. The 
Terms of Order: Political Science 
and the Myth of Leadership. 
Albany: State University of New 
York Press. 

Robinson challenges the historical and 
philosophical foundations of the myth of 
social order, which creates dependence 
on traditional forms of leadership. He 
also challenges the assumption that 
leadership is a basis of social order. 

Robinson, Jerry W., and Roy A. 
Clifford. 1 972. Process Skills In 
Organizational Development. 
Urbana-Champaign: Illinois 
Cooperative Extension Service, 
University of Illinois. 

Five modules, plus an introduction and 
conclusion module, are featured in this 
text to help leaders develop their process 
and human relations skills. This text is 
designed for Extension professionals and 
local leaders to use in a one-week work- 
shop setting. The modules cover organi- 
zation styles, leadership styles, team 
skills, conflict management, and change 
implementation. 
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Robinson, Jerry W. , and Roy A. 
Clifford. 1 974a. Leadership Roles 
in Community Groups. North 
Central Regional Extension 
Publication No. 38*3. 
Urbana*Champaign: University of 
Illinois. 

The authors define five different leader- 
ship roles, and the behaviors associated 
witii each role. The effects of each role 
oncommun. ation, productivity, and 
conflict are discussed. The objective in 
this module is to help leaders expand 
their skills by describing and illustrating 
behaviors associated with several leader- 
ship roles. 

Robinson, Jerry W., and Roy A. 
Clifford. 1974b. TeamSklllsIn 
Community Groups. North Central 
Regional Extension Publication 
No. 36-4. Urbana*Champaign: 
University of Illinois. 

Authors describe how groups work and 
what will make them work better. The 
content and process roles of team mem- 
bers are described in detail, outlining 
how to develop effective team behavior. 
This brief module provide.^ a helpful 
overview of group member roles for 
those involved with groups. 

Robinson, Jerry W., Roy A. 
Clifford, and A. Christine Wills. 
1975. Motivation In Community 
Groups. North Central Regional 
Extension Publication No. 36-8. 
Urbana-Champaign: University of 
Illinois. 

The authors clarify the concept of motiva- 
tion for organizational leaders so they 
will be able to understand, develop, and 
use behaviors that have a positive motiva- 
tional impact. Motivation is defined and 
the types of self-needs that people have 
and the impact these needs have on their 
motivation are discussed. Behavioral 
techniques for motivating also are in- 
cluded. 



Rosenbach, W. E., and R. L. Taylor 
(eds.). 1984. Contemporary Issues 
in Leadership. Bouider, Colo.: 
Westview Press. 

A comprehensive and interdisciplinary 
view of the concept of leadership, includ- 
ing 28 articles that range from the classi- 
cal perspective to contemporary views of 
leadership. The book is appropriate for 
both professors and students of leader- 
ship, as well as for practicing leaders in 
public service, business, military, 
religion, and education. 

Rosener, Lynn, and Peter 
Schwartz. 1980. Women, 
Leadership, and the 1980s: What 
Kind of Leaders Do We Need? New 
York: NOW Legal Defense and 
Education Fund, inc. 

Two styles of leadership are aiialyzed: 
the traditional model, labeled **Alpha" 
in this paper, which relies on hierarchical 
relationships, analytical thinking, and 
short-range solutions for problems; and a 
newly recognized leadership style 
labeled **Beta," in which followers are 
engaged in a participatory, cooperative 
mode, and acknowledged concerns for 
growth, learning, and negotiation of dif- 
ferent value choices in a long-range time 
frame. The authors conclude by looking 
at some contemporary issues, such as 
war, energy, and the economy, and a dis- 
cus>:ion of how a balance of Alpha and 
Beta leadership must be maintained to 
deal with these societal problems. 

Schul, Bill D. 1975. HowtoBean 
Effective Group Leader. Chicago, 
lll.:Nelson~Hall. 

The focus in this book is on the untrained 
leaders who assume leadership roles. 
Leadership methods and techniques are 
explained in nontechnical terms. This is 
essentially a **how-to-do-it" text that 
covers the whys and wherefores, the dos 
and don'ts, of leadership. 
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Schultz, Beatrice. 1978. 
"Predicting Emergent Leaders: An 
Exploratory Study of the Salience 
of Communicative Functions." 
Small Group Behavior 9'^ 09-1 1 4. 

Schultz found that it is possible to predict 
emergent ' aders on the basis of follow- 
ers' ratinf.s of a very few communicative 
ftinctions, and that the strength of these 
ftinctions from a lirst meeting is suffi- 
cient for use in selecting potential 
leaders . Two variables found to be par- 
ticularly important for predicting leaders 
are formulating goals and SK^rnmarizing. 
After five si^ssions, particlpai'.is were 
asked to identify the leadsr, one had 
emerged. In eight of the nl\ groups, the 
predicr^ leader emerged t^s ?he 
nominated leader. 

Seekins, T., R. M. Math'^^.s, and 
S. B. Fav rett. 1984. "Enham^ing 
Leadersnip Skills for Community 
Self-Help Organizations Through 
Behavioratlnstruction." Journal 
o/ Community Psychology 
12:155-163. 

The authors studied whether or not chair- 
persons of a community self-help group 
could lead their groups more effectively 
after studying textbook and training pro- 
cedures on chairperson activities. The 
results showed that, for each of the two 
c>^airperi:c * ainees studied, the use of 
specific chairperson activities increased 
after training. The data also suggest that 
more deci^.ons were made. The authors 
concluded that the chairperson training 
procedures can ei Jiance the leadership 
and decisionmaking resources of com- 
munity self-help groups. 

Stech, Ernest L. 1983. Leacership 
Communication. Chicago, III.: 
Nelson- Hall. 

Stech looks at the ways in which com- 
munication can and does occur, and ex- 
amines techniques by which leaders can 
improve communication effectiveness. 
Although a leader can benefit from read- 
ing the material, this is not Intended as a 



self-help book. Instead, it is written main- 
ly for those who are responsible fo*- train- 
ing potential leaders. 

Steele, S. M. 1985. Implications of 
Volunteerism in Extension, 
Madison: Department of Continu- 
ing and Vocational Education, 
University of Wisconsin. 

The purposes of this study were (1) to in- 
crease understanding of agent and volun- 
teer partnerships through providing a 
national summary of Extension's volun- 
teer activities, and (2) to identify ways in 
which Extension staff car mpiv^^ve or in- 
crease work with volunteers. Data were 
collected from 315 counties throughout 
the U.S. which included responses from 
1,035 Extension agents. 

Stogdill, Ralph M. 1974. Handbook 
of Leatf^rshlp: A Survey of Theory 
and Resssarch. New York: The Free 
?Tess. 

From more than 5,000 abstracts, Stogdill 
looks at what is known about leadership. 
A dual criterion was used to determine 
this. First, results on a given topic were 
regarcftd a£ validated when several inves- 
tigators attained agreement; second, a 
competent piece of research was given 
greater credence than a po< .*ly designed 
experiment. Stogdill has prepared a com- 
prehensive handbook intended for the 
serious reader who wants to know what 
has been le^imcd about leadership. 

Tait, John, Janet Bokemeier, and 
Joe Bohlen. 1979. Identifying the 
Community Power Actont: A Guide 
for Change Agents. North Central 
Regional Extension Publication 59. 
Urbana-Champaign: University of 
Silinois. 

The a:^thors assume that obtaining sup- 
port fro.ii "community power actors" is 
essential to the success of community ac- 
tion programs. Four leader identification 
methods are examined: (1) the positional, 
i?.) the reputational, (3) the decisionmak- 
ing, and (4) the social participation 
methods. A description, theassumpl ons, 
the procedures to be used, the typt.> of 
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power actors identified, and the ad- 
vantages and limitations of each method 
are discussed. 

Turner, Nathan W. 1977. Effective 
Leadership In Small Groups. Valley 
Forge, Penn.: Judson Press. 

Written for anyone v;ho wants to become 
more effective in small group leadership. 
The reader is led through general back- 
ground information about small groups 
to more specific **how-io-do-it" types of 
information. Turner describes the stages 
of development experienced by most 
grou^ ; suggests creative ways to deal 
with conflict when it arises; and outlines 
workshops on leadership that may be con- 
ducted in a church. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
1986. ''Leadership Development." 
Extension Review 57 
(Winter/Spring): entire issue. 

The focus in this issue of Extension 
Review is on the significant role of leader- 
ship development in Extension educa- 
tion. Some articles are discussions of 
various leadership programs in different 
states, such as the Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural Leadership Program and •'The 
Emerging Leadership" program in Min- 
nesota. Other articles are discussions of 
community leadership development, 
educational leadership, and Extension 
and leadership. 

Vroom, V. H., and P. W. Yetton. 
1 973. Leadership and 
Decisionmaking. Pitt<^burgh, 
Penn.: University of Pittsburgh 
Press. 

The authors examine the way in which 
leadership is reflected in social processes 
used for decisionmaking, specifically in 
leaders' choices about hov/ much and in 
what way to involve their subordinates in 
the process. Two theoretically distinct 
sets of questions that managers can use in 
their choice of a decisionmaking process 
are reviewed. These are normative ques- 
tions, which ask what should he done; 
and descriptive questions, which ask 
what decisionmaking process would ac- 



tually be used. The materials presented 
are based on Vroom and Yetton 's re- 
search results. 

Wilkinson, Kenneth P. 1970. 

Phases and Roles in Community 
Action . ' ' Rural Sociology 
35:54<-68. 

Dynamic community action roles are 
analyzed within the context of the com- 
munity as an action network. Procedures 
for identifying community roles are 
presented, based on the phases of a com- 
munity action process. 

Wright, Peter L., and David S. 
Taylor. 1984. Improving Leader- 
ship Performance. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall 
International, Inc. 

The authors apply an interpersonal skilh 
approach to leadership theory and train- 
ing. Both a frunework for the analysis of 
the interpersonal skills of leadership and 
methods for their training and develop- 
ment are discussed. Wright and Taylor 
regard th'^mselves as **tool developers 
rather than theory builders." Exercises 
are included to help readers practice the 
skills discussed, along with a formal 
training course in interpersonal skills. 

Young, Sandy. 1977. Developing a 
Student Leadership Class. Reston, 
Va.: National Association of 
Secondary School Pi incipals. 

The author provides a rationale for offer- 
ing a leadership class in high school: (1) 
students learn more from peers; (2) stu- 
dent leadership should be reinforced; (3) 
the skills acquired in a leadership class 
are essential to any educational program; 
(4) daily feedback helps ensure '^crsonal 
growth; (5) leadership training can pre- 
vent some trial-and-error learning; (6) a 
class in leadership provides more oppor- 
tunities for student participation; (7) stu- 
dents should be allowed to learn in a 
classroom setting before entering a 
leadership position; and (8) students 
should be able to practice what they 
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learn. Included in the Appendix is an ex- 
plicit exan.ple of a student leadership 
workshop. 



YukI, Gary A. 1981 . Leadership In 
Organizations, Englewood Cliffs, 
N J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Focuses on managerial leadership. Both 
theory and practice are discussed simul- 
taneously throughout the chapters. 
Yukl's purpose is to review existing 
theory and research, rather than present 
new ideas, although some original 
materials are presented. Yukl believes 
this book is appropriate for use as the 
primary text in an undergraduate or 
giaduate course on leadership. 

Zaieznik, Abraham. 1966. Human 
Dilemmas of Leadership. New 
York: Harper and Row, Publishers. 

A psychological study of leadership and 
the special problems facing individuals 
who are called upon to exercise authority 
in organizations is presented in this bock, 
which is an attempt tc bridge the gap be- 
tween technical research and the needs of 
professional managers. Zaieznik applies 
the clinical and theoretical concepts of 
psychoanalysis to the study of human be- 
havior in organizations. He looks at im- 
portant organizational questions, such as 
the problems of power, authority, and de- 
pendency; tensions in group relations; 
and analysis of leadership styles. 
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Introduction to the 
Leader's Guide for 
Module 3 



tion sheets that participants will find help- 



ful to them during the workshop, and use- 
ful in their own in-service education ef- 
forts in the county. 

Four "popular* ' articles on leadership 
(most of them two or three pages long) 
are included with the Learners' Packet. 
Several of these articles could be as- 
signed for participants to read in advance 
of the workshop, or could be assigned to 
them to be read between ses^* ns. A 
short annotated listing of films suitable 
for use with Module 3 concludes the 
Learners' Packet. 

Two copies of the Self-Assessment Instru- 
ment are included in the Learners' 
Packet. Instructions for administering the 
instrument appear in the Leader's Guide. 
It is suggested that this instrument be 
used as a pretest at the beginning of the 
workshop and as a posttest at the end of 
Module 3. The leader should review the 
initial responses to the Self-Assessment 
Instrument to gain a better understanding 
of the group's knowledge and attitudes 
about leadership. The responses to the in- 
strument at the end of Module 3 will help 
identify, for the leader and the learners, 
any changes that have occurred in their 
knowledge or attitudes about leadership. 

The Learners' Packet contains Leader- 
ship Exercises, TIP Sheets, the three 
parts of the "Leadership Case " two 
copies of the Self-Assessment Instru- 
ment, four "popular" articles, and an an- 
notated list of selected films. 

The <^ontent outline, materials, and 
timing for each section of the Module are 
offered as a guide to introducing the 
Module and to presenting t!.e three units 
and their respective subunits. The leader 
may wish to vary the order in which ele- 
ments within a subunit are used. More or 
less time may be devoted to various sub- 
units, as long as the total contact time ox 
four hours per unit is not exceeded. Also, 
you may decide to use other materials, 
depending on their availability and on 
your own experience. Finally, the par- 
ticipants should have an opportunity to 
suggest modifications in this outline, 
based on their needs, interests, and levels 
of experience. 
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Module 3: Developing Leadership re- 
quires 12 contact hours (excluding 
breaks) and consists of four sections— 
the introduction arid three units. The 
Leader's Guide is divided into these four 
sections, with materials for each hour of 
instruction carefully set forth. The 
leaders should read the Sourcebook first 
as background for teaching Module 3. 
Everything covered in these 12 contact 
hours is in the Sourcebook. 

An overall time and materials schedule 
follows this introduction to the Leader's 
Guide. The schedule is intended to be a 
convenience for leaders in checking time 
elements and materials needed for each 
section of the Leader's Guide. 

The content outline, materials, and 
timing for each of the four sections 
provides all the infonriation needed by 
the leader to conduct Module 3. Step-by- 
step instructions in the content outlines 
suggest important points to cover within 
each section. A set of transparencies to 
reinforce the materials presented is in- 
cluded in the Instructional Aids Packet. 
Directions for the Leadership Exercises 
follow the content outline, materials, and 
timing in '.ach of the three units. The 
parallel Leadership Exercises for the par- 
ticipants to complete are in the Learners' 
Packet. The leader is encouraged to use 
these exercises as a means for involv. ng 
participants in the materials and to make 
the materials mor^ relevant to the in- 
dividual participant. A "Leadership 
Case," divided into three pans, should 
be used during the last hour of each of 
the three units. A copy of each part is the 
final item in each unit ot both the Lead- 
er's Guide and the I-eamers' Packet. The 
participants should form into groups of 
four to six to discuss each part of the case 
and the questions at the end of each part. 

TIP Sheets are in the Learners' Packet. 
These are one-page "how-to" informa- 
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Time and Materials Schedule 
for Module 3 



INTRODUCTION TO MODULE 3 



Introduction (10 minutes) 

Administering Self- Assessment Instru- 
ment (15 minutes) 

Learning Objectives (15 minutes) 

Total Time— 40 minutes 

Materials Needed: 

Sourcebook **Overview of Scope and 
Purposes of Module 3" 

Transparencies 1 through 5 (in Instruc- 
tional Aids) 

Self-Assessment Instrument (in 
Learners' Packet) 



UNITI. IDENTIFYING AND 
WORKING WITH LEADERS 



Subunit 1— **The Exte)ision Educator As 
a Leader'' 

Subunit 2— **Mapping Our Publics" (30 
minutes) 

Subunit 3--**Identifying Current 
Leaders" 

Subunit 4—* 'Identifying Emerging 
Leaders" (30 minutes) 

Subunit 5--**Ethnic and Other Minority 
Leadership" 

Subunit 6— **Women and Leadership" 
(30 minutes) 

Subunit 7--**Recruitment, Placement, 
and Training of Volunteer Leaders" 

Subunit 8—* 'Recognition and Leader- 
ship Growth" (30 minutes) 

Subunit 9—* 'Modeling, Integrating, 
Practicing, and Processing" (30 
minutes) 

Leadership Case— Part 1 (60 minutes) 



Materials Needed: 
Sourcebook, Unit I 

Transparencies 6 through 16 (in Instruc- 
tional Aids) 

Leadership Exercises 1 through 3 (in- 
structions in Leader's Guide) 

Leadership Exercises 1 through 3 (in 
Learners' packet) 

TIP Sheets 1 through 10 (in Learners' 
Packet) 

Leadership Case— Part 1 

UNIT II. GROUP LEARNING SKILLS 

Subunit 1— **GroupCh?''^cteristics" (45 
minutes) 

Subunit 2— *Team Building" (45 
minutes) 

Subunit 3— **Group Decisionmaking" 
(45 minutes) 

Subunit 4— **Dealing With Conflict" (45 
minutes) 

Leadership Case— Part 2 (60 minutes) 
Total Time— 4 hours 

Materials Needed: 
Sourcebook, Unit II 

Transparencies 1 7 through 2 1 (in Instruc- 
tional Aids) 

Optional: 

Film, **Team Building" (18 minutes) 

Film, **Dealing With Conflict" 
(24 minutes) 

Leadership Exercises 4 through 6 (in- 
structions in Leader's Guide) 

Leadership Exercises 4 through 6 (in 
Learners' Packet) 

TIP Sheets 1 1 through 18 (in Learners' 
Packet) 

Leadership Case— Part 2 



Total Time— 4 hours J 10 minutes 
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UNIT III. INDIVIDUAL 
LEADERSHIP SKILLS 



Subunit 1— **Personal Characteristics'* 
(40 minutes) 

Subunit 2— *Tersonal Relationship 
Skills'' (60 minutes) 

Subunit 3— **Task Accomplishment 
Skills'* (60 minutes) 

Leadership Case—Part 3 (60 minutes) 

Self-Assessment Instrument (20 minutes) 

Total Time~4 hours 

Materials Needed: 

Sourcebook, Unit III 

Transparencies 22 through 26 (in Instruc- 
tional Aids) 

Leadership Exercises 7 through 9 (in- 
structions in Leader's Guide) 

Leadership Exercises 7 through 9 (in 
Learners' Packet) 

TIP Sheets 19 through 35 (in Learners' 
Packet) 

Leadership Case—Part 3 

Self-Assessment Instrument (in 
Learners' Packet) 

It is suggested that the accommodations 
for this workshop be sufficiently flexible 
to handle the participants in groups 
ranging in size from one-half of the par- 
ticipants to as few as four persons. 
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Introduction to Module 3 



Welcome participants to the in-service education program and make sure everyone is 
introduced. 

Read the instructions and admir ister the Self- Assessment Instrument (in Learners' 
Packet). 



Instructions for Self-Assessment Instrument 



The Self- Assessment Instrument consists of three parts, and is intended as a simple and 
approximate **measure" of where participants are at the beginning and at the end of 
Modules. 

Part 1 of the Self-Assessment Instrument is made up of 12 statements with which the par- 
ticipant is asked to strongly agree (SA), agree (A), disagree (D), or strongly disagree 
(SD). All but statements 1 and 5 should produce an "agree" or "strongly agree" 
response. Statements 1 and 5 should produce a "disagree" response. When this instru- 
ment is used again at the end of Module 3, some of t ie responses probably will shift from 
"agree" (A) to "strongly agree" (SA). 

Par? 2 consists of 10 different situations that can and do face Extension educators. The 
participants are asked to indicate if they would take the action indicated; m/g/i/ take the ac- 
tion indicated; would not take the action indicated; or they are undecided about whether 
or not to take the action indicated. Situations 1,2,5,6, and 8 tend to produce mainly 
"yes" or "possibly*^ responses. Situations 3, 4, 7, 9, and 10 tend to produce mainly 
"no" or "possibly" responses. When the instrument is administered again, at the end 
Module 3, participants will tend to move away from "possibly" and "undecided" 
responses. 

Part 5 is a list of 15 leadership activities. Participants are asked to indicate which of the 
activities would be easier for them to do, and which ones they would find harder to do. 
Their responses will give some rough measure of how experienced a participant might 
be, and how comfortable he or she would be in a variety of leadership situations. When 
the instrument is administered again as a posttest at the end of Module 3, there should be 
some shifts from the "harder to do" column to the "easier to do" column. 

The Self-Assessment Instrument has two purposes: (I) to give the leader some indication 
of where the participants are at the beginning of Module 3; and (2) to give some indica- 
tion, at the end of Module 3, of whether or not the participants' knowledge and under- 
standing about leadership have changed, and whether or not they have a better feeling 
about themselves as leaders. 



Learning Objectives for Module 3 



Introduce the Module by reviewing the first section of the Sourcebook, "Overview of the 
Scope and Purposes of Module 3: Developing Leadership' ' and using Transparencies 1 
through 5. 
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Key PolntS'-LearnIng Objectives for Module 3 



The four learning objectives of Module 3: Developing Leadership are: 

1 . Understand and apply the behaviors and skills involved in leadership practice; 

2. Identify and work effectively with current leaders, as well as identify anc involve emerging leaders; 

3. Develop and carry out educational activities that will strengthen leadership capabilities among others; 
and 

4. Understand better what motivates people to particip^^te in group, organization, and community 
activities. 

(See Sourcebook, Overview, "Learning Objectives"] 



Use Transparencies 1 through 4. 



Key Polnis-^Module 3 Consists of Three Units 



The three units in Module 3 are: 

Unit I. ''Identifying and V\forking With Leaders" 

Unit 11. ''Group Leadership Skills" 

Unit III. "Individual Leadership Skills" 

[See Sourcebook, Overview, "Scope of the Module"] 



Use Transparency 5. 

Give participants an opportunity to ask questions or comment about the format and con- 
tent of Module 3, and what will be required of them. 

(Elapsed time, 40 minutes) 



So 
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Unitl, Identifying and Working With Leaders 



Introduce Unit I by using Transparencies 6 and 7. Unit I consists of nine subunits, as out- 
lined on the transparencies. 

Subunit 1— The Extension Educator As a Leader 
and 

Subunit 2--Mapping Our Publics 



(Total time— 30 minutes) 



Key Points— The Extension Educator As a Leader 



All Extension professionals are in leadership positions, whether or not they recognize it and whether or 
not they carry through. 

Extension professionals need to understand the leadership functions they perform in groups and 
organizations. 

Extension educatois are seen as leaders by many in the communities in which they work, because 
Extension educate 

1 . Have specific content knowledge needed by the group; 

2. Are a link to the vast resources of Cooperative Extension and the land-grant institution; 

3. Understand human behavior, the dynamics of leadership, and the leadership development process; 

4. Are objective and impartial professionals who have particular skills and abilities in working with people; 
and 

5. Are known and trusted by people in the community. 

(See Sourcebook, Unit I, "The Extension Educator As a Leader"] 



Use Transparency 8. 

Ask participants to discuss leadership functions that they pei form in groups or organiza- 
tions, and how and why members of the groups or organizations view them as leaders. 

Use Leadership Exercise 1— "The Extension Educator As a Leader" (in Learners* 
Packet). Give directions for completing the exercise. 

After participants have completed the exercise, have them discuss on which step they 
placed themselves, and why. 
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Key PolntS'-Mapping Our Publics 



It is important to identify our publics, the various groups and organizations with whom Extension works, 
and others to whom Extension might relate. 

Mapping our publics is a technique to examine a number of dimensions of eacn local group and 
organization. 

At a minimum, the Extension educator should find out: 

1 . What a group or organization stands for; its goals and objectives; and how it goes about achieving 
its goals. 

2. The group or organization's leadership and membership. 

3. Resources of the group or organization. 

4. The group or organization's linkages and relationships to other groups or organizations. 

Through mapping our publics first. Extension educators are in a position to identify current leaders in 
local groups or organizations, and to determine how best to work with them on various projects and 
activities. 

[See Sourcebook, Unit I, "Mapping Our Publics"] 
Use Transparency 9. 

Ask participants to discuss how they learn about the functioning of various groups and or- 
ganizations, and how they make use of this information in their work. 

(Elapsed time, 1 hour) 
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Subunit 3— Identifying Current Leaders 
and 

Subunit 4— Identifying Emerging Lea iers 



(Total time— 30 minutes) 



Key Points—Identifying Current Leaders 

It is good practice to reidentify periodically current community leaders, for a variety of reasons. 

The two most widely used procedures to identify current leaders are the reputatioual approach and the 
positional, or formal leadership approach. 

Other leadership identification approaches are the decisionmaking, social particloation, and personalin- 
fluence approaches. 

To be an effective Extension educator is to be aware of and knowledgeable about current I'^oal leaders 
^nd how to identify them. 

[See Sourcebook, Unit I, ^'Identifying Current Leaders''] 



Use Transparency 10. 

(Optional) Use Leadership Exercise 2— ^^Identifying Community Leaders." Give direc- 
tions for listing up to eight individuals who live in the same community, and whom the 
participants would identify as current community leaders. When participants are ready to 
proceed, read directions and repeat them at least once. When all are finished, ask par- 
ticipants to report on their results. 

(Optional) Use TIP Sheets 1, 2, and 3 on **Identifying Current Leaders." 



Key Points—Identifying Emerging Leaders 

In every community there is emerging, developing leadership that needs the attention and supportive 
help of the Extension educator. 

There are at least four sources of this emerging leadership: 

1 . Organizational hierarchies—those filling supervisory and administrative pc . is in a variety of 
organizations; 

2. Customers, clients, and members of organizations; 

3. Issue or special subject-matter people who have specialized technical knowledge, or knowledge and 
skill about a particular issue; and 

4. Individuals with particular personal qualities. 

[See Sourcebook. Unit I. *'»dpntjfying Emerging Leaders**] 



Use Transparency 1 1 . 

Ask participants to discuss techniques they have used to identify both current and emerg- 
ing leaders, and what advantages and disadvantages they have experienced with the 
technique(s). 

(Optional) Use TIP Sheet 4, ^^Identifying Emerging Leaders." 
(Elapsed time, 1 hour, 30 minutes) 
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Subunit 5— Ethnic and Other Minority Leadership 
and 

Subunit 6— Women and Leadership 



;'^otal time— 30 minutes) 



Key Polnts-^Ethnlc and Other Minority Leadership 



Vthite, middle-class males are overrepresented in leadership positions throughout the United States. 

A growing number of blacks, othor racial and ethnic minorities, and handicapned are assuming leader- 
ship roles. 

Extension educators can identify these leaders and help them assume greater leadership responsibilities 
in the community. 

Extension educators also can encourage groups to reach out to a broader spectrum of the community. 
(See Sourcebook, Unit I, '^Ethnic and Other Minority Leadership"] 



Use Transparency 12. 

Ask the participants to consider the four questions Extension educators should ask them- 
selves when working with minority leadership, and relate these questions tc their own ex- 
perience. (See Sourcebook. UnitI, '^Ethnic and Other Minority Leadership.'*) 

(Optional) Use TIP Sheet 5, * 'Identifying and Working With Minority Leaders. ' ' 



Key Polrts-- Women and Leadership 



While women comprise a numerical majority in our society, their role in community leadership needs to be 
understood better. 

Traits that we assume are important in good leadership ca. . be found among candidates of both sexes. 

Extension educators can help people to realize that leadership is a process; is situational; and is shared, 
with less emphasis on the individual as leader. 

Based on these considerations, women and minority group members will assume more active roles in 
community Leadership. 

[See Sourcebook, Unit I, "Women and Leadership"] 



Use Transparency 13. 

Ask participants to discuss leaders" p roies \ 'omen have assumed in commup>tie<i in 
which the participants work. Ask them to giv< reasons why more women are nut in 
leadership roles. 



(Eiaps itime, 2 hours) 



Cj 
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Subunit 7— Recruitment, Placement, and Training of Volunteer 
Leaders 
and 

Subunit 8— Recognition and Leadership Growth 

(Total time--30 minutes) 



Key PointS'-^Recruitment, Placement, and Training of Volunteer Leaders 

Leadership development is a major responsibility of Extension educators. 

Volunteer leaders are ""sked to accept specific responsibilities, matching their talents and strengths with a 
particular opportunity. 

Extension educators have a crucial job in helping leaders in their development. 

It Is important to offer leaders new opportunities for growth and development. 

Extension educators c^.n help people develop leadership skills and abilities that can be applied at the 
community, sxate, regional, national, and international levels. 

[See Sourcebook, Unit I, "Recruitment, Placement, and Training of Volunteer Leaders**) 

Use Transparency 14. 

Ask participants how they go about the informal, on-the-job training that helps voiun ;er 
leaders develop their leadership skills and abilities. 

(Optional) Use TIP Sheet 6, **How to Recruit and Place Leaders.*' 
Xey Points-^Rrcognition and Leadership Growth 

Recognizing volunteer leaders* contributions publicly is an important way to acknowledge what they have 
done and to thank them Such recognition of volunteer leaders reflects favorably on all who have par- 
ticipated. 

Recognition can be as simple or as elaborate as tradition, money, and style dictate. 

Public acknowledgement of achievements helps volunteer leaders grow, because it increases their con- 
fidence in themselves and what they are doing. 

[See Sourcebook, Unit I, ''Recognition and Leadership Growth** ] 



Uue Transparency 15. 

Ask participants for their views on recognition ceremonies. They may want to divide into 
two groups and briefly argue the advantages and disadvantages of recognition. 

(Elapsed time, 2 hours, 30 minutes) 
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SubunitS— ModeHng, integrating, Practicing, and Processing 
Leadership SIcills 



(Total time— 30 minutes) 



Key Points— ModQllng, Integrating, Practicing, and Processing Leadership Skills 

To help develop and strengthen leadership capabilities among those with whom they work, Extension 
educators make use of informal, experiential learning, as well as more formal educational programs. 

An effective leadership development process consists of at least four aspects: 

1 . Wode//ng— displaying good leadership skills; 

2. /nfegraf/ng— building leadership skills into everyday activities; 

3. Practfc/ng— gaining leadership experience and confidence through practice; and 

4. Process/ng— learning r'* rriuch as possible from each situation. 

[See Sourcebook, Unit I, "Modeling, Integrating, Practicing, and Processing Leadership Skii!s"] 



Use Transparency 16 . 

Ask participants to react to these four aspects of a leadership development process. 

Use TIP Sheets 7 through 10, on modeling, integrating, practicing, and processing leader- 
ship skills. Ask participants for their comments and any experience they have had or any 
examples they can think of in which modeling, integration, practicing, and processing 
have been used in leadership developn ^nt. 

Here are six discussion questions that are based on the materials in Unit I. These ques- 
tions can be used as a brief review of Unit I, or they can be used at various points 
throughout the Unit. Participants can be divided into small groups, with each group 
responsible for studying the question assigned to it, and being prepared to give a brief 
report. 

1 . Extension educators perform leadership functions in many groups and organizations. 
Why do group members look to Extension educators for leadership? 

(See Sour'-ebook, Unit I, '*The Extension Educator As a Leader") 

2. What a'*e some of the advantages and limitations of the three methods of identifying 
current leaders? 

^See Sourcebook, Unit I, **Identifying Current Leaders") 

3. Emerging leadership can be divided into at least four categories. Where can these 
people bt found, and why should one attempt to help develop this possible leadership 
pool? 

(See Sourcebook, Unit I, **ldentifying Emerging Lead^^'s") 
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4. Name some possible reasons why whife, middle-class males have been over- 
represented in leadership positions. How can Extension educators help develop the 
leadership potential among ethnic and other minority groups, as well as ?JTiong women? 

(See Sou.cebook, Unit I, **Ethnic and Other Minority leadership'') 

5. What must people understand before they will shift their emphasis from the individual 
as leader to the leadership que "ics and skills needed at a particular place and time? 

(See Sourcebook, Overview of Module 3, **Purpose of the Module'') 

6. Why is the recruiting, placing, and training of volunteers for leadership important? 
How does one go about recruiting, placing, and training leaders? 

(See Sourcebook, Unit I, **Recruitment, Placement, and TVaining of Volunteer Leaders") 
(Elapsed time, 3 hours) 



Instructions for Using the Leadership Case 



The Leadership Cas. s divided into three parts, each of which should be used during the 
last (fourth) hour of each of the three units. Prior to presentation of each part of the 
Leadership Case, participants should form into groups of four to six members to discuss 
the respective case part; review the questions at the end of that part; and be ready to 
present their views and opinions. 

The workshop leader should read that part of the Leadership Case to be presented at the 
end of each of the three units, and should allow the participants at least 10 minutes to read 
or review it themselves. A copy of each part of the Leadership Case is in the l^mers' 
Packet. 

After readhig the case part, participants should have at least 20 minutes to discuss, within 
their respective group, the part of the Leadership Case presented. All groups may con- 
sider all of the questions at the end of each part, or the leader may ask each group to focus 
on one or two of the questions. 

At least 20 minuttj, then should be devoted to a general discussion of each part of the 
case, with particular attention to the questions at tiie end of each part. 

Notes to Leader 



1 . At least two 15-minute breaks or one 30-minute break should be included in Unit L 
This should be in addition to the 4 hours for Unit L The leader should determine when 
such break(s) will be most appropriate, in terms of the material being presented, as well 
as the comfort of participants. 

2. Leadership Exercise 3 is the third Leadership Exercise that is particularly appropriate 
for Unit L It is not listed specifically in the content outline, materials, and timing because 
of time limitations . It may be used in place of Leaders!. Exercise 2 , or used together 
with it, if time is available. 
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3. TIP Sheets 1 through 10 relate to Unit I, and should be discussed af the points indicated 
throughout the course outline or used at other times during the in-service education 
program. TIP Sheets are in the Learners' Packet. 

4. After reviewing, return Self-Assessment forms to participants to be used to compare 
results on the final assessment. 
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L eadership Exercise 1 : The Extension Educator As a Leader 



Purpose: 

To have the Extension educator identify his or her leadership roie in Extension 
work. 

Material Needed: 

Leadership Exercise 1— **The Extension Educator As a Leader" (in Learners' 
Packet). 

Directions: 

1. Use Leadership Exercise 1— "The Extension Educator As a Leader." 

2. Ask each participant to think of a situation in which an Extension educator 
has no leadership role in the Extension education process. Place this person on 
step 1. 

3. Think of another situation in which the Extension educator has a major leader- 
ship role in the Extension education process. Place this person on step 10. 

4. Now, participants should place themselves on the one step that best reflects 
how they view their leadership role in Extension education situations. 

5. Ask participants how they responded, and why. 

6. Collect the exercise sheets. Tabulate responses to find out how the par- 
ticipants rated themselves as leaders in Extension education situations. Return 
Exercise Sheets to participants. 



Leadership Exercise 2: Identifying Community Leaders 



Purpose: 

To see how different approaches to leadership identification can be used in com- 
munities. 

Materials Needed: 

* 'Leadership Exercise 2— "Identifying Community Leadership" (in Learners' 
Packet). 

Directions: 

L Use Leadership Exercise 2— •'Identifying Community Leadership." 

2. Ask participants to list up to eight individuals who live in the same community 
and whom they would identify as community leaders. 

3. Afte** each irmP'iduars name, place a check mark in one or more ot the four 
columns as follows, {important: participants may check one, two, or three 
cohmnsfor each individual): 

•Check Column 1 if this individual's name would come up if a reputational 
approach to identifying community leadership were used. 

•Check Column 2, if this individual's nanic would come up when using a 
positional approach to Hentifying community leadership. 

•Check Column 3, if this individual's name would come up using a decision- 
making/social participation/personal influence approach (sometimes 
referred to as the social participation approach, ) 
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•Check Column 4, .ryou do notihwk this individual's name would come up 
when using any of the three approaches. 

4. Ask participants to report on their results including: 

•Which approach was most often selected? 

•Were leaders more likely to be found through single or multiple ap- 
proaches? 

5. If any participants placed check marks in Column 4, ask them: 

•On what basis did they decide to include these individuals on a list of com- 
munity leaders? 

•What approach might help other Extension educators identify these in- 
dividuals? 



Leadership Exercise 3: How Would You Act? 



Purpose: 

To learn how participants think they would act in situations in which they have 
leadership responsibilities. 

Materials Needed: 

Leadership Exercise 3— *'HowWould You Act?" (in Learuers' Packet). 

Directions: 

1. Use Leadership Exercise 3—* 'How Would You Act?" 

2. Ask participants to consider themselves in the position of leading a group. 

3. Ask participants to circle **U" (usually), *'S" (seldom), or ''N" (never) that 
best describes how they would act in each of the situations listed in the exercise. 

4. After all participants have completed the exercise, inform them that the Od/d/- 
/i«mbered statements (1,3,5,7, and 9) emphasize task orientation and the n^^/i- 
rtwmfeered statements (2, 4, 6, 8, and 10) emphasize ' 'roup relations 
orientation. 

5. If a participant circled **U*' for the odd-numbered statements and **S" or 
**N" for the even-numbered statements, he oi she is highly task-oriented. 

6. If a participant circled "l^" for the even-numbered statements, and '*S" or 
**N" for the odd-numbered statements, he or she is more concerned with 
favorable group relationships. 

7. If a participant circled '*U" for some of the odd-numbered statements and 
. ome of the even-numbered statements, he or she is interested in both task 
accomplishment and good group relationships. 

8. Discuss the results with the participants. 
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Leadership Case— Part 1 

(Total time— 60 minutes) 



Developing Leadership; A Task Force is Appointed in Adams County 



The Adams County Community aiid Rural Development (CRD) Advisory Committee has 
appointed a task force of seven persons to consider a number of needs that have been dis- 
ussed by the Advisory Committee over the past year, but never resolved. The task force 
IS asked to report back within three or four months with a ranking of these needs in terms 
of their importance to and impact on the City of Mason and Adams County. The task 
force has been encouraged to add other members to the task force if this will make it more 
representr.tive, and if it will help to add weight to the group's report. 

You, as a member of the Adams County Cooperative Extension Service staff, have been 
asked by Joe Stevens, local agribusines.sman and acting chairperson of the task force, to 
attend the first meeting of the task force. Because the group has not met before, and be- 
cause no one knows exactly what help and consultation the group might need, it was Joe's 
idea that someone from Extension nr^ght be helpful. 

You arrive at the meeting room and find seven people standing around drink^rig coffee 
and talking. You know all of them from various other meetings and activities. In addition 
to Joe Stevens, there is George Amberg, editor of the Adams County newspaper; Bob 
Jenkins, owner of several farms; John Wilson, realtor and currentiy president of the 
Mason Chamber of Commerce; Mark Manski, president of the Adams County Technical 
Institute; Martha Rogers, president of the Junior Woman's Club of Mason; and Alice 
Trent, president of the Arts Council of Mason. 

At exactly 8:(X) p.m. , Joe Stevens breaks away from a conversation with two other men 
and asks everyone to fill their coffee cups and sit down around the table. There are five 
men, two women, and you present. Stevens begins the meeting by asking Martha Rogers 
if she would mind taking a few not^s of what goes on at the meeting; she declines. George 
Amberg volunteers to keep notes uf what happens at the meeting. Stevens states that he is 
not chairperson of the task force, but did agree to serve as temporary chairpei^on. As 
soon as the group begins to function, he will step aside and let the members choose a per- 
manent chairperson. He states that he is not a candidate for that job. 

According to Stevens, there are two items on the agenda, in addition to the selection of a 
chairperson. The first item is the list of needs referred to the task force by the CRD Ad- 
visory Committee. The task force has been a.ske ^ to rank the items listed. The list in- 
cludes: 

1 . Need for two additional middle schools. 

2. Need for a countywide water and sewer system. 

3. Concern about industries coming in and buying up prime farmland. 

4. Consideration of some city-county central services, such as law enforcement, recrea- 
tion, and libraries. 

5. County participation needed in meeting the operating costs of the Mason Municipal 
Airport. 

6. Need for farmers, realtors, builders, and others to understand and use the new soil sur- 
vey published about three months ago. 
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The second :tem is whether or not the task force wants to invite additional people to 
serve. Georg ^ Amberg, the newspaper editor, suggests the task force hold off on any 
action until some of the community leaders are contacted and asked to join the group. 
Someone jokes :hat the people around the table are certainly community leaders and, 
besides, too many people on the task force will make the group unwieldy. A serious dis- 
cussion follows on who are the community's leaders, and who needs to be involved to 
make the work of the task force successful. That is, to bring in a ranking of the needs that 
the CRD Advisory Committee can accept and act upon. 

Names are suggested, including several local business people and farmers, the presidents 
of both the Kiwanis Club and Lions Club of Mason, the president of the Jaycees, and 
others. Someone mentions William Bradley. He is retired and holds no office in any or- 
ganization at the present time, but he is well known and well respected in Adams County. 
He lived here at one time ; moved away and became a very successful businessman ; and 
then moved back here to retire. Everyone seems to check things out with him because he 
has had so much experience and seems to know a great deal about everything. 

**If you're thinking of William BradlCj you should also think about Grace Sanchez," 
Alice Trent suggests. ''Grace is a recognized photographer and author, and one of our 
best-known citizens. She can make valuable contributions to any community project. ' ' 
Another person a'^rees that Grace's views are highly respected in the community, and that 
she would make an excellent member of the task force. 

George Amberg raises three concerns. * *If we keep going back to tlie so-called com- 
munity leaders, how will new and younger leaders ever get a chance? Second, as long as 
we are suggesting names, shouldn't we consider people with particular knowledge about 
what the CRD Advisory Committee has referred to the task force? And, finally, how 
many can we add to the task force and still get our job done within the three to four 
months' time limit?" 

This opens up a number of questions and concerns from othei members of the task force . 
Among the points of discussion: 

1 . Should the task force be limited to the current sev^^n members, or should it be en- 
larged? Why? 

2. If the decision is to add members, how many should be added and how will they be 
selected? 

3. What about George Amberg's concern about the need for emerging leaders to get a 
chance to serve on such a task force? 

4. How about including the presidents of the various social and civic organizations? They 
could represent their groups on the task force, and this would provide a broad base of sup- 
port for the work of the task force. 

5. What kind of leadership will this task force need? 

6. How does the task force go about securing a chairperson? 

(Elapsed time, 4 hours) 
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Unit II, Group Leadership Skills 



In Unit II, which has four subunits, we will look at group characteristics and then focus 
on team building and decisionmaking. In the final section, some positive functions of con- 
flict in a group are suggested, and guidelines for dealing with conflict are offered. 

Use Transparency 17. 

Subunit 1— Group Characteristics 



(Total time— 45 minutes) 



Key Points— Group Characteristics 



To work with and lead a group effectively, the Extension educator needs to 
know something about the context in which the group is operating and the 
group's characteristics. These characteristics are: 

•Group's history, 

•Silent structure, 

•Size jf group, 

•Members' personalities, and 

•Group cohesiveness. 

The Extension educator can assist the? group in becoming cohesive by: 
•Accentuating nrembers' similarities; 

•Helping members identify individual needs they can satisfy in the gmup; 
•Giving members a chance to make ''sacrifices" for the group. 



Use Transparency 18. 

Ask participants to identify special characteristics of groups with whom they have 
worked and what impact, if any, those characteristics had on the groups and their perfor- 
mance. 

(Optional) Use TIP Sheets 1 1 through 13. Give particular attention to 1 1P Sheet 12, 
"How to Recognize and Deal With the Silent Structure." 

(Optional) Show the film "Individuality and Teamwork' ' (24 minutes, color), which is a 
look at individuality within a group. A list of Selected Annotated Films is included in the 
Learners' Packet. 

(Elapsed time, 45 minutes) 
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Subunit 2— Team Building 

(Total time— 45 minutes) 



Key Points-— Team Building 

Extension educators often find themselves assisting groups to develop into effective teams. 
Effective leadership is essential in helping groups develop creativity, communication, and cooperation. 
Group members' roles must be clearly defined and understood. 

Groups should avoid task "hang-ups" or, where they occur, the leadership should help the group over- 
come the problems rather than dwell on them. 

Effective group leadership enables members to build group relationships and be a productive group. 
[See Sourcebook, Unit II, "Team Building"] 

Use Transparency 19. 

Ask participants to identify task *'hang-ups*' they have encountered in their own ex- 
perience, and how they have handled diese hang-ups. 

(Optional) Use TIP Sheets 14 and 15. Ask participants to discuss the balance between 
team and task roles, as presented in TIP Sheet 14, "How to Deal With Self-Centered 
Individuals in the Group.** 

(Optional) Show the film, **Team Building** (18 minutes, color). 
(Elapsed time, 1 hour, 30 minutes) 
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Subunit 3— Group Decisionmaking 



(Total time— 45 minutes) 



Key Polnts-'Group Decisionmaking 

For most problems, a group decision is superior to a decision made by a 
single individual, such as the leader. 

Possible barriers to effective decisionmaking include: 

•Too large a group, 
•Inadequate group cohesiveness, 
•Disruptive behavior anong members, 
•Distracting physica* environment, and 
•Poor leadership. 

The five stages in group decisionmaking are: 
•Initiating and structuring 

•Stimulating communication and information seeking 
•Clarifying communication 
•Summarizing 
•Consensus testing 

Various ways to make a group decision: 

•Voting, 
•Compromise, 
•Consensus, 
•Minority control, and 
Decision by **the expert.** 

[See Sourcebook, Unit II, **Group Decisionmaking**] 



Use Transparency 20. 

Ask participants to C. xuss various ways groups that they have worked with went about 
making decisions. 

Use Leadership Exercise 4 —^'Working Together to Reach Decisions'' (in Learners* 
Packet). Review the directions carefuUy; give special instructions to the group leaders in 
advance. Leadership Exercise 5— **Problem Solving in a Group' *can be used in place of 
Exercise 4. Have participants complete the exercise and discuss the results. 

(Optional) Use TIP Sheets 16 and 17. Ask participants to discuss the advantages and 
limitations in reaching decisions thi ough consensus (TIP Sheet 1 7). 

(Elapsed time, 2 hours, 15 minutes) 
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Subunit 4— Dealing With Conflict 



KeyPolntS'-DealIng With Conflict 



Although conflict is usually reciarded as negative, it can be used creatively and result in positive outcomes. 

Extension educators and the groups they worK with need to decide whether they are going to deal with con- 
flict directly, avoid conflict if possible, or treat it ambivalently. 

Turner identifies 13 guidelines that should be considered when a group deals witn conflict. Among these 
13 guidelines are: 

•Try to deal with issues rather than personalities: 
•Deal with one issue at a time; 
•Emphasize what you still have in common; and 
•Opt fora *'win-win'' solution. 

[See Sourcebook, 'Jnit II, "Dealing With Conflict"] 



(Total time— 45 minutes) 
Use Transparency 21 . 

Ask participants to relate how they have dealt with conflict in group situations. 

(Optional) Use TIP Sheet 18, **Dealing With Conflict," in which 1\irner's 13 guidelines 
are listed. 

Ask participants about these 13 guidelines, and to identify the ones they feel are most 
hetphit, and why. 

Here are five discussion questions that are based on the material in Unit II. These ques- 
tions can be used as a brief review of Unit II, or they can be used at vario* points 
throughout the Unit. 

1 . Discuss the characteristics of a cohesive, productive group. How do these chai.'^cteris- 
tics enhance productivity? 

(See Sourcebook, Unit II, **Group Characteristics") 

2. How important is the group's history in understanding the group? What other group 
characteristics are more important? 

(See Sourcebook, Unit II, **Group Characteristics") 

3. The decisionmaking process can occur in a variety of ways—voting, compromise, con- 
sensus, minority control, or an **expert" decision. Is one way more advantageous than 
the others? ^NhsLl are the advantages and disadvantages of each? Does the size of the 
group or member characteristics affect which method is used? 

(See Sourcebook, Unit II, **Group Decisionmaking") 
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4. Should conflict always be avoided? Are there positive functions that it serves? If there 
are, describe several of these positive functions. 

(See Sourcebook, Unit II, **Dealing With Conflict") 

5. What are some ways in which a leader in a small group can help group members 
develop a sense of group identity? 

(See Sourcebook, Unit II, **Team Building") 
(Elapsed time, 3 hours) 

Notes to Leader 



1 . At least two 15-aiinute breaks or one 30-minute break should be include in Unit II. 
This should be in addition to the 4 hours for Unit K. 

2. Leadership Exercise 6 is the third Leadership Exercise appropriate for Unit II. It may 
be used in place of either Leadership Exercises 4 or 5, or in addition to these two. 

3. TIP Sheets 1 1 through 18 relate to Unit II, and should be discussed at the points indi- 
cated throughout the course outline, or at other times during the in-service education 
program. 

4. Review "instructions for Leadership Case" (in Unit 1). 
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Leadership Exercise 4: Working Together to R^ach Decisions 



Purpose: 

To see how different leadership styles affect both the interaction between the 
•dership and group members and the outcome of the group decisionmaking 

I C'ftSS. 

Materials Needed: 

Leadership Exercise 4— ** Workir^ Together ' j Reach Decisions'' (in Learners' 
Packet), which contains a statement of a community problem. 

Directions: 

Instructions fo' ,he three groups. 

1 . Divide the participants into three groups of equal size. 

2. Appoint a leader for each group. Give the following special instructions to the 
three group leaders, but not to the members of the group. 

•Leader of Group 1 will act autocratic— mak^: all decisions, discourage par- 
ticipation, and, in general, **run" the group. 

•Trader of Group 2 will act democratic— 'm\'\Xt participation, involve mem- 
bers fully in the discussion. If decisions are made, they will be made by 
majority vote. 

•Leader of Group 3 will act in a Ussez-faire manner— let group members do 
as they please, with little or no direction. 

3. These special instructions may be given to the three leaders any time jefore 
e participants are d" vided into th^ ;e groups. 

4. Use Leadership Exercise 4—* 'Working Together to Reach Decisions" (in 
Learners' Packet). 

5. After the three groups have worked on their problem fcr about 10 minutes, 
stop the discussion and ask someone from each group, but not the group leader, 
to report on what happened in the group. 

6. After these brief reports, ask each of the three leaders to reveal his or her 
special instructions , which assigned a particular leadership sty?e to each of 
them 

7. Ask for comments from and reactions of the panicipants. 

Leauership Exercise 5: Problem ^olvlng in a Group 



Purpose: 

To see how a group functions (or fails to function) when no leader is designated 
and little or no group structure is introduced. 

Materials Needed: 

Leadership Exercise 5— 'Problem Sol v'^ng in a Group" (in Learners' Packet) 
Directions: 

1 . Divide participaiuo ,.ito groups so that no more than four or five participants 
arc in each group. 

2. Use Leadership Exercise 5— **Problem Solving in a Group," which contains 
a staterucnt of the problem (in Learner^' Packe»>. 
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3. Appoint w 1 aders and give no instructions other than to encourage all groups 
to work fasi ^'.id try to resolve the problem in less than 10 minutes. 

4. Observe who takes on the leadei ^hip role in each group * i how it comes 
about. Observe how each group organizes (or does not organize ) tD solve the 
problem. Obsorvo how long it takes each group to begin to function. 

5. If there are more than three or four groups, you may need a second person to 
help m- ke these observations. 

6. After the groups have worked for 10 minutes, ask each group to tell how it got 
organized. 

7. Discuss your observations with the participants. 



Leadership Exercise 6: The Fi>ve IVIost Important U.S. Leaders 



Purpose: 

To create one list of the most important living U.S. leaders, using a problem- 
solving process. 

Materials Needed: 

Leadership Exercise 6— **Most Important U.S. Leaders" (in Learners' Packet). 
Directions: 

1 . Use Leadership Exercise 6— **Most Important U.S. Leaders. " 

2. Ask participants to list on the exercise sheet whom they consider to be the five 
most important living U.S. leaders. 

3. Divide the particifants in groups of thref or four. 

Have each group come up with one list of the five most inriportant U.S. 
leaders. Record on flip chart. 

5. Have the individual <>roups report how they forinulated their list, and any 
problems they encountered. 

6. Collect the exercise sheets. During a break, tabulate the responses and report 
the sur.u. ry results to the participants. Participants should be interestec :he 
resuhs of ihis exercise (e.g. , U.S. leaders named, amount of duplication, and so 
forth). If time permits, qualities common to these leaders can be identified. 
Return exercise sheets to participants. 
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Leadership Case-^Part 2 



(Total time— 60 minutej.^ 



Developing Leadership: A Task Force at Work !n Adams County 



A month has gone by since the first meeting of the task force, and much has happened. 
The group finally decided to add three members to the task force to provide broader repre- 
sentation; but, on the other hand, not let the group become too large and unwieldy. They 
asked William Bradley first, but he planned to be away from the county two of the next 
three months, so he felt he had to decline serving:. Grace Sanchez was the next person 
asked to accept membership on the task force; sue was willing to serve. As several mem- 
bers agree, this will make the group more representative. Apparently, they are referring 
to the five men and two women originally appointed by the CRD Advisoi-y Committee. 
The other new members are the presidents of the Lions Club of Mason and the Mason 
Jaycees. Both organizations have large memberships, and it is felt that the presidents can 
represent their members' views on the needs under consideration. 

As soon as all 10 members are **on board" and functioning, two other decisiOns are made 
by the task force. Since Joe Stevens would serve only as temporary chairperson, and 
since no one wanted to chair *he group, it was finally agreed that the leadership would 
rotate, with a different committee member presiding at each meeting and responsible for 
overseeing activities until the next meeting. Names were drawn out of a hat to determine 
the ord'^r in which each would serve. Also, they agreed to meet every two weeks until the 
job was completed. 

This is the third meeting of the task force, and you are still meeting with them. You help 
them secure the needed information, and you respono lo questions they ask about proce- 
du: ?. Bob Jenkins is chairing the meeting. The members discuss one of the six needs 
referred to them by the CRD Advisory Committee. This meeting is focused on the con- 
cern about industries coming in and buying up prime farmland. With the recent drop in 
lend prices, this concern becomes more real. While several task force members say they 
would like new industry in the area, they worry about keeping a balance between prime 
far ^land and industrial sites. 

The tasK force seems about the right size and structured just enough so the members can 
interact freely in moving toward accomplishing their objective. Their report is Jue to the 
CRD Advisory Committee in another two or three months. Because of the background 
and ability of these 10 members, they work well together. Rotating the chairperson seems 
10 limit the team b*ulding roles one usually expects of the group leader. Some of ihe com- 
munications about meetings, next steps, and other details get lost between one chairper- 
son and the next. No one seems responsible for helping the group become cohesive, or to 
help group members with any individual needs or concerns. 

Halfway through the third meeting, John Wilson, realtor and presi.ient of the Mason 
Chamber of Commerce, questions wl.ether or not the task force i * making st Ticient 
progress on the need to set priorities. He feels the disc ission of each need is helpful, but 
he is afraid the group will still be discussing those needs two or three months from now, 
and still be no closer to the ranking requested by the CRD Advisory Committee. 

Alice Trent says she agrees, and thinks that we have no decisionmaking process set up in 
the group. Bob Jenkins, who is chairing the meeting, takes these comments rather per- 
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sonally, and says that if they want a different person to conduct this meeting to let him 
know. 



What started out as concern with the apparent lack of an adequate procedure for decision- 
making soon gf ; somewhat out of hand, with several members now speaking up and get- 
ting rather excited. There appears to have been more frustration among some members 
about the lack of progress and direction than was apparent. George Amberg, the news- 
paper editor, suggests the task force take a 10-minute break to cool down. Bob Jenkins 
immediately accepts the suggestion and calls a 10-minute recess. 

George Amberg gets together with Bob Jenkins, John Wilson, and Alice Trent to talk 
over the concern voiced by John and Alico. George, John, and Alice assure Bob that it is 
not a reflection on his leadeiship, but that several of the members feel progress toward 
reaching a decision is too slow. Bob apologizes for taking the comments personally, 
say ip,*^ that he has not chaired many groups and is happy that this is the only meeting of 
the task force he will have to chair. John and Alice admit that they should have taken on 
more active roles as members of the group and should have expressed their concern 
eanter. 

As the task force rec^ ivenes. Bob Jenkins asks each member to give some indication of 
where he or she feels the group is headed, and if he or she thinks the time schedule and 
way the group is working are realistic. While there are some differences of opinion, most 
members feel that they must focus more on a way of ranking the relative importance of 
those needs. If they continue on their present course, the task force will have considerable 
information about the six needs, but they will be no closer to ra ag them, even after 
another two months of meetings. After considerable discussion, uie task force votes 
unanimously to continue to iiscuss one of the six needs at each meeting, but, also, to rank 
the need(s) discussed at tlie end of each meeting. As additional information becomes avail- 
able, the rank order may change, but at least the group can keep a running record of 
actions and make a fmal determination at the last meeting. 

Bob Jenkins expresses his appreciation to the task force members for what he considers to 
be real progress at this meeting. He apologizes again for getting a little **hot'' earlier, and 
states that tonight's experience should help him to be a better group leader in the future. 
He closes the meeting by raising a number of questions that concern him about the task 
forct, the role of task force members, the job to be done, and how best to go about it. 
Among his concerns: 

1 . Is rotating the chairperson a good idea, or does this lessen group cohesiveness and 
weaken the group's decisionmaking ability? 

2. After three meetings, a;e we functioning as a group, or aie v/e 10 individuals going in 
lO different directions? 

3. If we are not functioning as a group, what can we do to improve team building and 
group leadership? 

4. What types of roles should members carry out to make the whole process more effec- 
tive? 

5. How do we develop a balance among the three functions of our group: accomplishing 
the task before us, building an effective grouD, and still being aware of the needs and in- 
terests of individual task force members? 

6. Finally, what do we mean by such terms as **balanced" and ** representative '7 
(Elapsed time, 4 hours) 
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Unit III. individual Leadership Skills 



In Unit III, which has three subunits, we will focus on the individual leader and the skills 
he or she may develop to enhance leader effectiveness. Few people will develop all of the 
skills, but a leader ohould be aw are of those skills that are necessary to accomplish group 
goals and, either help to perform them, or be aware of others in the group who can per- 
form them. The skills will be identified and we will show how they relate to various 
leader activities. The TIP Sheets provide some suggestions on how to perform the skills. 
Leaders may want to pursue further the development of some of the skills. Ther are 
many existing training prof^rams that focus on each of the skills discussed in Unit III. 

Use Transparency 22. 

Use Leadership Exercise 7 ''Identifying Imi>ortant Leadership Characteristics" (in 
Learners' Packet). Review the directions and have participants identify characteristics. 
Use the discussion to lead into presentation and discussion of Subunit 1 . 

Subuiiit 1— Personal Characteristics 



(Total f ime--40 minutes) 



Key Points— Personal Characteristics 

The personal characteristics that are effective may vary among cultures. Nearly everyone has the 
capacity to exercise leadership in particular settings and under parcicular conditions. 

Son te characteristics persistently emerge among people who are identified as leaders in a variety of situa- 
tions These characteristics are: 

•Intelligence, 
•hiyh level of energy, 

• Positive attitude, 
•Self-confidence, 
•Assertiveness 

•Ability to express feelings, 

•Ability to conUol inappropriate emotions, 

• Humor, 
•Empathy, 
•Openness, and 
•Creativity. 

Most of these characteristics are learned, either formally or environmentally They may be difficult to 
change, but they can be changed through sustained effort. 

(See Sourcebook, U»:.i III, "Personal Characteristics"] 



Use Transparency 23. 

Ask participants to identify those characteristics they think are most important to leader- 
ship. Ask them to identify well-known leaders, and evaluate their apparent possession of 
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those characteristics. Find out what thev think about "bom'' leaders /ersus **made'' 
leaders. 

(Elapsed time— 40 minutes) 

Use Leadership Exercise 8— "Checklist of Leadership Roles. Review directions care- 
fully and use discission of results to lead into subunit 2 presentation and discussion. 



Subunit 2— Personal Relationship Skills 



(Total time— 60 minutes) 



Key Polnts-^Personal Relationship Skills 

The primary task of leadership is to accomplish some task, project, or program through the efforts of 
other people. Personal relationship skills are, then, a necessary part of the leader's repertoire. 

Personal relationship skills include skills both in developing group relationships and in dealing with in- 
dividual needs of members of the group. These would include: 

•Listening, 
•Encour" ng, 
•Prov" »ig feedback, 
•Prv..oing, 
•Questioning, 
•Mediating, 

•Teaching and training, and 
•Maintaining discipline. 

[See Sourcebook, Unit III, "Personal Relationship Skills"] 



Use Transparency 24. 

Ask participants if they can identify other skills that would be helpful for leaders in deal- 
ing with relationships in groups and organizations. Ask them to identify situations they 
have been part of in which one or more of these skills were not practiced, and what hap- 
pe\ied. 

(Optional) Use TIP C eets 19 through 25 (in Learners' Packet) 
(Elapsed time, 1 hour, 40 minutes) 
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Subunit 3--Task AccomplishmeRt Skills 



(Total time— 60 minute.) 



Key Points-^Task Accomplishment Skills 

The objective of leadership usually is the accomplishment of some task. 
Task-oriented functions require the performance of several leader skills by 
members of the group. Sometimes those skills are performed by a person 
having a leader title, and sometimes by others. However, a person behav- 
ing as a leader needs to know the skills and ensure that they are carried 
out. Task accomplishment skills include: 

•Initiating, 
•Elaborating, 
•Comrrunicating, 
•Coordinating, 
•Informal'nn seeking, 
•Gaining content knowledge, 
•Information giving, 
•Analyzing, 
•Diagnosing, 
•Summarizing, 
•Evaluating, and 
•Managing. 

Task-oriented skills are most needed when objectives arf^ rUher very well- 
defined, or when poorly defined . Where a task is moderately well-defined, 
but where creativity is needed, relationship skills become more important. 

A leader must always keep in mind ihat people participate in groups for dif- 
ferent reasons. It is, therefore, important to pay attention to the needs of in- 
dividuals in the group. Understand the needs of the members of the group, 
and then make sure they are mot (if they do not interfere with the perfor- 
mance of the group). 

[See Sourcebook, Unit III, 'Task Accomplishment Skills") 



Use Transparencies 25 and 26 . 

Ask participants which of the task skills they consider most important. Why? How would 
they involve others in the group in carrying out some of the task functions? 

Use Leadership Exercise 9 —"Assessing Your Leadership Skills" (in Learners* Packet). 
Review directions carefully. Allow time for participants to complete the exercise and for 
full discussion of the skills the group identifies as those they need to develop more fully. 

(Optional) Use TIP Sheets 26 through 35. Discussion of Leadership Exercise 9 might be 
helped by using TIP sheets on skills identified as needing more attention. 
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The following six discussion questions are based on the materials in Unit III. These ques- 
tions can be used as a brief review of Unit III, or they can be used as appropriate 
throughout the Unit. 

1 . Intelligence and a high level of energy are two personality characteristics thought to be 
at least partially inherited. Can one enhance 3e to be a more effective leader? 

(See Sourcebook. Unit III, **Personal Characteristics") 

2 . Which personal characteristics do you believe are the most important? Why? How can 
these characteristics be developed? 

(See Sourcebook, Unit III, **Fersonal Characteristics'') 

3. Why are personal relationship skills essential for effective leadership? Discuss these 
skills and their purpose. 

(See Sourcebook, Unit III, "Personal Relationship Skills") 

4. What task skills are necessary for **getting the job done?" When is task-oriented 
leadersh^) most needed? 

(See Sourcebook, Unit III, **Task Accomf'iRhment Skills") 

5. When are personal relationship skills most importa...? 

(See Sourcebook, Unit III, **Summary of Individual Leadership Skills") 

6. When formal leaders do not carry out the leadersh^) functions, emergent leaders will 
(if there is a high level of motivation to accomplish a task). Do you believe it is possible 
to have a smooth transition between individuals performing leadership functions? 

(See Sourcebook, Unit III, **Summary of Individual Leadership Skills") 
(Elapsed time, 2 hou >, 40 minuses) 



Notes to Leader 



1 . At least two 15-minute breaks or one 30-minute break should be provided during Unit 
III. If possible, this should be in addition to the 4 hours allotted for subject-maner discus- 
sion and presentation. 

2. TIP Sheets 19 through 35 relate to L'nit III and may be used at t mes indicated in the 
schedule, or at some other time during the in-service education program, as desired by 
the leader. To be most effective, the pa« tj jipants need time to read and develop questions 
and comments on them. This could involve another one-hour session, if time permits. 

3. Review **Instructions for Leadership Case" (in Unit I). 
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Leadership Exercise 7: Identifying Important Leadership 
Characteristics 



Purpose: 

To identify what participants consider to be the most important leadership 
cnaracteriitics. 

Material Needed: 

Leadership Exercise 7— **Identifying Important Leadership Characteristics'' (in 
Learners' Packet). 

Directions: 

1 . Use Leadership Exercise 7— ''Identifying Important Leadership Characteris- 
tics.'' 

2. Ask participants lo name what they consider to be the most important charac- 
teristics of leadership. Characteristics that might be listed are: intelligent, inter- 
ested in people, well-organized, highly motivated, effective speaker, energetic, 
sense of humor, self-confident, well-respected, good communication skills, sen- 
sitive to group's inteiests, among others. 

3. Write these characteristics on a chalkboard or newsprint at the front of the 
group, and number them. 

4. Ask each participant to list, on Leadership Exercise 7, the^Jv^ characteristics 
he or she considers most important. Encourage participants to identify these by 
the numbers assigned to the characteristics on the chalkboard or newsprint sheet. 

5. Ask participants, one by one, to announce the numbers of the five characteris- 
tics they have listed on their sheet. 

6. Record the * 'votes' ' on the chalkboard or newsprint sheet, alongside the 
leadership characteristics receiving the votes. 

7. Total the results and discuss the five characteristics considered most impor- 
tant by the group. 

8. Look at those characteristics that received the fewest votes, and ask the group 
torliscnssthem. 



Leadership Exercise 8: Checklist of Leadership Roles 



Purpose: 

To identify the leadership roles of Extension . iucators in various group situa- 
tions. 

Materials Needed: 

Leadership Exercise 8— "Checklist of Uadership Roles'* (in Learners' Packet). 
A transparency or newsprint sheet with the leadership roles listed down the left 
side of the sheet. 

Directions: 

1 . Use Leadership Exercise 8— **Checklist of Leadership Roles." 

2. Ask participants to identify a recerr group meeting they attended that was re- 
lated to Extension work and in which tney had some active part to play. 
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3 . Ask participants to identify or describe the meeting in the space provided on 
the Checkli:t sheet. 

4. Ask participants to go down the list jf leadership roles and check, in 
Column 1, the role or roles they felt they carried out in the meeting. Check as 
many as apply. 

5. Ask participants to rate, in Column 2, from 1 (low) to 10 (high) the impor- 
tance of each of these roles to the group. 

6. Ask participants to check, in Column 3, the one or two roles they think are 
most important fo«- Extension educators (not limited to what they checked earlier 
in Column 1). 

7. ;\fter ^participants have completed these steps, ask each participant to report 
on what he or she has marked on the checklist or collect the checklists and have 
them tabulated. 

8. Place the results of all the checklists on a transparency or newsprint sheet. 

9. Discuss: (a) the roles most frequently checked in Column 1 ; (b) the roles the 
participants rate fxS being most important to the group (Column 2); and (c) the 
roles participants think are most important for Extension educators (Column 3). 



Leadership Exercise 9: Looking at Your Leadership Skills 



Purpose: 

To have the Extension educator make an assessment of his or her leadership 
skills. 

Materials Needed: 

Leadership Exercise 9— "Looking at Your Leadership Skills" (in Learners' 
Packet) 

Directions: 

1 . Use Leadeiship Exercise 9- "Looking at Your Leade-ship Skills.'* 

2 . Ask participants to look down the list of leadership skills and indicate how 
they would assess themselves on each skill. 

•Place a plus sign (+) before each leadership skill that they feel they Itave 
and use in groups and organization 

•Place a minus sign (-) before each leadership skill that they feel they do not 
have, or do not have at a le '^l sufficient to use in groups and orga^^izativ^ns. 

•Place a question tnark (?) before each leadership skill that they are not sure 
that they have, or have at a level sufficient to use in groups and organiza- 
tions. 

•Circle the one or two leadership skills that they would like to develop more 
fully and effectively use in groups and organizations. 

3. Ask participants to discuss those leadership skills that they would like to be 
able to use more fully and effectively. Have participants suggest how they might 
improve their ability to use these leadership skills. 
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Leadership Case Study— Pait 3 



(Total time— 60 minutes) 

Developing Leadership; A Task Force Makes Its Report In Adams County 



Nearly four months have passed since the task force was appointed and, tonight, it is 
meeting v;ith the Adams County Community and Rural Development (CRD) Advisory 
Committee to give its report. Joe Stevens, who served as temporary chairperson when the 
task force first started, has been selected by the group to make the report. After thanking 
the other members of the task force for their hard work and dedication, and after briefly 
reviewing the process the group followed in carrying out its assignment, Stevens reports 
on the results. 

Tvvo needs are placed in the lop category and should receive immediate attention: (1) con- 
sideration of some city-county central services, such as law enforcement, recreation, 
libraries, and others; and (2) concern about industries coming in and buying up prime 
farmland, and the need to maintain some balance in land use. Tie two needs in the middle 
range are (1) need for two additional middle schools; and (2) consideration of a county- 
wide water and sewer system. Finally, Stevens reports on the other two needs referred to 
the task group by the CRD Advisory Committee. Although they are both important, 
county participation in meeting the operating costs of the Mason Municipal Airport and 
the need for farmers, realtors, builders, and others to make use of the new soil survey are 
at the bottom of the list. 

Stevens goes on to thank you for serving as a consultant to the task force , and helping it 
complete its work on schedule. He turns in the group's report and a separate file on each 
of the six needs studied by the task group. Ht mentions that you and the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service in Adams County provided the leadership in seeing that the report and the 
separate file on each need were typed, reproduced, and ready for distribution loni^-it. 
The chairperson of the CRD Advisory Committee congratulates the task force on its hard 
work and fine report. Before discharguii^ the task force, he asks if any member would 
like to comment. 

George Amberg, the newspaper editor, sayi, that he enjoyed serving and was proud of the 
job they did, but one decision they made early was a mistake. He tl.in goes on to describe 
the rotating leaden,i».p. "Don't misunderstand me. I think we worked well together and 
did a good job, but a different chairperson at each meeting disrupted communications, 
made for unevenness in our progress, and hindered our coming together as a team. Am- 
berg goes on to say that leadership can bf ^iiared, but one ^rson as group rfianager is 
much better. 

These comments interest several members of the CRD Advisory Committee, and a 
general discussion soon develops. Several suggest that personal characteristics, like asser- 
tiveness and self-confidence, are important individual leadership traits, and if somebody 
lias these traits, select him or her as group leader. Someone else fee^« ^ngly that most 
of these characteristics can be learned and developed. Joe Stevens gets into the discMSsion 
by emphasizing that certain task skills (coordinating, summarizing, communicating) are 
the key elements needed in leadership positions. Another person says this is fine, but if 
the leader does not have good personal relationship skills, not much will be accomp- 
lished, and the group may never really ftinction as a group. 
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A member of the CRD Advisory Committee turns to you, and reminds those present that 
developing leadership is one of your responsibilities in your Cooperative Extension 
work. He asks you to settle some of these issues that have been brought up tonight. 
Specifically, he asks: 

1 . Are some people born with leadership traits, or are all personal characteristics learned 
and developed through experience? 

2. Is getting the job doje, or bi'Uding team spirit among the group's members more 
important? 

3. Does a forceful, directive leader accomplish more than one who waits for the group to 
make decisions? 

4. Through various techniques that you know, how would you go about developing a list 
of community leaders? 

5. How do you go about developing leaders? If they are already leaders, why do they 
need developing? If they are not leaders why spend time trying to develop them? 

6. The majority of community leaders are men because men possess the personal charac- 
teristics of leadership and have the leadership experience. What do you think? 

(Elapsed time, 3 hours, 40 minutes) 
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Self-Assessment 



(Time— 20 minutes) 

The final exercise in Module 3 is administering the Self-Assessment Instrument, as a 
posttest. As stated earlier, the purpose here is to give some indication, at the end of the 
Module, of whether or not the participants' knowledge and understanding about leader- 
ship and their leadership skills have changed. And, most important, whether or not they 
have a better feeling about themselves as leaders. 

Ask the participants to complete the Self-Assessment Instrument (in Leader's Packet) 
and, if time permits, discuss with them the results of the posttest. 

(Time elapsed, 4 hours) 

A Final Note 



After completing Module 3, the participants will know more about leadership and leader- 
ship functions and will be better able to apply the behavior and skills involved in leader- 
ship practice. Participants also will be better prepared to identify and work with other 
leaders and to develop a^d carry out educational activities that will strengthen the leader- 
ship capabilities among their clientele. The Leadership Exercises, TIP Sheets, and 
Leadership Case, in particular, will help participants in their understanding of leadership 
and will be useful to them in leadership training. 

Comparing the Self-Assessment Inp*-ument results, obtained at the beginning and end of 
Module 3, will give participants an indication of their progress during the workshop, as 
well as indicate the leadership knowledge and skills that may need further attention. 



or: 
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Introduction to 
Learners' Packet for 
Module 3 



Fcur important techniques that will help 
you and group members to develop 
leadership skills are highlighted in these 
materials. These techniques are modeh 
ing, integrating, practicing, and process- 
ing. Those who exercise leadership 
should serve as examples of how leader- 
ship functions are carried out. They 
should model good leadership practices 
for the benefit of others . Individuals need 
to integrate what they have learned about 
leadership skills into their everyday work 
with people. What one learns in one situa- 
tion has application to many other situa- 
tions, if the individual incorporates these 
new skills or knowledge into ongoing 
situations. 

Learning leadership skills means practic- 
ing those skills in public. You need to be 
sensitive to this and help others find op- 
portunities to practice leadership skills. 
Role-playing is one useful technique to 
simulate any number of different situa- 
tions for practicing newly acquired 
leadership skills. Finally, you have an im- 
portant role in helping individuals 
process leadership situations. People 
learn by doing, especially if they under- 
stand what it is they are doing and why. 
Through processing, analyzing what is 
going on, people gain insight into the 
dynamics of a particular situation. Model- 
ing, integrating, practicing, and process- 
ing are four techniques that help 
individuals develop their understanding 
of leadership and how to carry out leader- 
ship functions in a group. 



The material in the Learners* Packet is 
important to you and your work with 
others. Developing leadership among the 
volunteers with whom you work is a 
priority objective of Extension. Much of 
what happens through Extension is the 
work of active, knowledgeable, and com- 
mitted volunteer leaders. Important, too, 
is fully realizing your cv/n leadership 
functions as you apply your knowledge 
and skills to specific situations. 

This material focuses on identifying and 
wcrking with leaders, group leadership 
skills, and individual leadership skills. In- 
cluded here are TIP Sheets (one-page 
**how to" hanuouts), Leadership Exer- 
cises, a three-part Leadership Case, fcur 
short articles on leadership, and protest 
and posttest self-assessment instruments 
to give you some ideas of your under- 
standing of leadership at the beginning 
and end of Module 3. 

After using these materials, we hope that 
you will be able to: 

1 . Understand better and apply more 
fully the behaviors and skills involved in 
leadership practice, including your 
ability to perform in leadership roles 
related to your professional respon- 
sibilities. 



2. Identify and work effectively with cur- 
rent leaders in groups, organizations, 
and communiiies, as well as identify and 
involve emerging leaders. 

3. Develop and carry out educational ac- 
tivities that will strengthen leadership 
capabilities among others. 

4. Understand better what motivates 
people to participate in group, organiza- 
tion, and community activities, and act 
on those understandings. 
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Self-Assessment Instrument 



Parti 



Read the following statements on leadership carefully. Circle the response that 
most nearly reflects your agreement or disagreement with each statement. Use 
the following rating scale for your responses: 

SA = Strongly agree 

A = Agree 

D = Disagree 
SD = Strongly disagree 

1 . It is personal qualities alone that distinguish a leader from followers. 

SA A D SD 

2. The group task itself may influence the style wi*h which leaders do their job. 

SA A D SD 

3. For every leader role, there is a follower role. 

SA A D SD 

4. Leadership is a process and not a person. 

SA A D SD 

5. The traits and abilities required of a leader do not vary from one situation to 
another. 

SA A D SD 

6. Leaders are not born; they are made and maintained by the followers who 
support them. 

SA A D SD 

7. Effective leadership results from the right combination of situational factors 
and leadership style. 

SA A D SD 

8. Both followers and leaders are active participants in the leadersh'o process. 

SA A D SD 

9. Although a leader can delegate tasks to other group members, the leader 
maintains primary responsibility for the accomplishmcr.l of those tasks. 

SA A D SD 
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10. Followers grant status to the position of leadership, giving the leader role 
legitimacy. 

SA A D SD 

1 1 . Leadership is a dynamic process of mutual influence between a leader and 
followers. 

SA A D SD 

12. High participation calls attention to prospective leaders, and convinces the 
group of the person's motivation. 

SA A D SD 

Part 2 



Read the following statements carefully. Circle the response that most closely 
reflects how you would react to each of the situations. Use the following rating 
scale for your responses: 

Yes = You would take the action indicated. 

Possibly = Perhaps you would take the action indicated. 
No = You would nof take the action indicated. 

Undecided = You are not sure whether you would or would not take the 
action indicated. 

You find yourself in a variety of small group situations (committees, boards, work 
groups, and others) in which you are a member or you serve in an advisory 
capacity to the group. In each of the following situations, check the degree to 
which you would take action. 

1. A group is meeting forthe first time, and you are attending as a member. If no 
one seems to be in charge, you would be willing to start the meeting off with 
introductions of those present and what they saw as the purpose of the meet- 
ing. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 

2. You are a consultant to a group that has met several times. You begin to real- 
ize that the group has not understood the implicationf , of its proposed action. 
You would ask questions and raise issues to help group members understand 
the implications of their proposed action. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 

3. The chairperson fails to show up at a meeting of a group to which you serve 
as an advisor. You would act as chairperson unless someone else volunteers. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 
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4. You are attending a meeting of a group as a member. During the course of 
the meeting, several members get upset and start shouting at each other. \l 
the chairperson does not act, you will stand and ask all the members to 
remain calm and discuss the issue in a businesslike manner. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 

5. The leader is highly task-oriented, and is pushing the group to finish an as- 
signment within a few weeks. As a consultant or adviser to the group, you feel 
the leader is pushing too hard. You would arrange a meeting with the leader 
to discuss your concerns. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 

6. The same people keep appearing in leadership positions every time a new 
group is formed. As a member of several such groups, you would take it upon 
yourself to try to involve new people who have leadership potential, in these 
groups. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 

7. Group members take on assignments, but do not carry them out. As a mem- 
ber of the group, you would bring this to the group's attention at the next meet- 
ing. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 

8. Group members seem to enjoy meeting together, but nothing gets accom- 
plished. The group has accepted a task, and the deadline is fast approaching. 
As a member of the oroup, you would feel it was your responsibility as much 
as anyone's that this bf brought to the attention of the members. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 

9. If you were chairing a group and the members did not respond to your leader- 
ship, you would resign and let someone else try to lead the grc jp. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 

10. If you were working as a consultant with a group on a project and the mem- 
bers looked to you for ali their decisions, you would stop meeting with them to 
force them to make their own decisions. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 
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Parts 



The following items describe certain leadership activities in a group. As a group 
leader, which of these would be easier for you to do; which would be harder for 
you? 

Easier Harder 
to do to do 

1. Serve as a spokesperson for the group. 

2. Settle conflictwithin the group. 

3. Allow members complete freedom of action. 

4. Accept blame for group failures. 

5. Assign members to particular tasks. 

6. Let members do their work in their own way. 

7. Keep the group working at a rapid pace. 

8. Schedule the work to be done. 

9. Share leadership with other members. 

1 0. Help individual members with their problems. . 

1 1 . Represent the group in front of other people 

and organizations. 

1 2. Establish the agenda for group meetings. 

1 3. Recruit new members for the group. 

1 4. Conduct group meetings. 

1 5. Build a team spirit among the group members. 
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Unit 1: Identifying and Working With Leaders 



Leadership Exercise 1 

The Extension Educator As a Leader 



Consider the staircase below, and think about a situation where an Extension 
educator has no leadership role in the Extension education process. Place this 
person on step 1 . Think of another situation in which the Extension educator has 
a major leadership role in the Extension education process. Plane this person on 
step 10. Now, plars yourself on the appropriate step that reflects your leadership 
role in Extension education situations. 

Major Role 
10 

9 

8 



7 



6 



5 



4 



3 




No Role 
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Leadership Exercise 2 
identifying Community Leadership 



List up to eight individuals who live in the same community and whom you would 
identify as community leaders; then wait for further instructions. 

Community Leaders 12 3 4 



lOL' 
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Leadership Exercise 3 
How Would You Act? 



If you were leading a group, how would you act In each of the following ten situa- 
tions? Circle whether you would U— usually, S— seldom, or N— never act in tne 
described way. 

U S N . . . 1.1 would keepthegroupworkingata rapid pace. 

U S N ... 2. 1 would allow the group a high degree ot freedom. 

U S N ... 3. 1 would stress being ahead of competing groups. 

U S N ... 4. 1 would be willing to make changes. 

U S N ... 5. 1 would schedule the activities to be completed 

U S N ... 6. 1 would trust the group members to exercise good judgment. 

U S N ... 7. 1 would assign group members to particular tasks. 

U S N ... 8. 1 would let the members do their work in the way they think best. 

U S N ... 9. 1 would urge the group to beat its previous record. 

U S N ... 10. 1 would permit the group iv Sf i its own pace. 
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Leadership Case— Part 1 



Developing Leadership: A Task 
Force Is Appointed in Adams 
County 



The Adams County Community and 
Rural Development (CRD) Advisory 
Committee has appointed a task force of 
seven persons to consider a number of 
needs that have been discussed by the Ad- 
visory Committee over the past year, but 
never resolved. The task force is asked to 
report back within three or four months 
with a ranking of these needs in terms of 
their importance to and impact on the 
City of Mason and Adams County. The 
task force has been encouraged tc add 
other members to the task force if this 
will make it more representative, and if it 
will help to add weight to the group's 
report. 

You, as a member of the Adams County 
Cooperative Extension Service staff, 
have been asked by Joe Stevens, local 
agribusinessman and acting chairperson 
of the task force, to attend the first meet- 
ing of the task force. Because the group 
has not met before, and because no one 
knows exactly what help and consultation 
the group might need, it was Joe's idea 
that someone from Extension might be 
most helpful. 

You arrive at the ipcciiiig room and find 
seven people standing arourd drinking 
coffee and talking. You know ail of them 
from various other meetings and ac- 
tivities. In addition to Joe Stevens, there 
is George Amberg, editor of the Adams 
County newspaper; Bob Jenkins, owner 
of several farms; Jolm Wilson, realtor 
and currently president of the Mason 
Chamber of Commerce; Mark Manski, 
president of the Adams County Technical 
Institute; Martha Rogers, president of the 
Junior Woman's Club of Mason; and 
Alice Trent, president of the Arts Coun- 
cil of Mason. 

At exactly 8:00 p.m. , Joe Stevens breaks 
away from a conversation with tv.o other 
men and asks everyone to fill their coffee 



cups and sit down around the table. 
There are five men, two women, and you 
present. Stevens begins the meeting by 
asking Martha Rogers if she would mind 
taking a few notes of what goes on at the 
meeting; she declines. George Amberg 
volunteers to keep notes of what happens 
at the meeting. Stevens states that he is 
not chairperson of the task force, but did 
agree to serve as temporary chairperson. 
As soon as the group begins to function, 
he will step aside and let the members 
choose a permanent chairperson. He 
states that he is not a candidate for that 
job. 

According to Stevens, there are two 
items on the agenda, plus selection of a 
chairperson. The first item is the list of 
needs referred to the iask force by the 
CRD Advisory Committee. The task 
force has been asked to rank the items 
listed. The list includes: 

1 . Need for two additional middle 
schools 

2. Need for a county-wide water and 
sewer system. 

3. Concern about industries coming in 
and buying up prime farmland. 

4. Consideration of some city-county 
central services, such as law enforce- 
ment, recreation, and libraries. 

5. County participation needed in meet- 
ing the operating costs of the Mason 
Municipal Airport. 

6. Need for farmers, realtors, builders, 
and others to understand and use the new 
soil survey published about three months 
ago. 

The second item is whether or not the 
task force wants to invite additional 
people to serve. George Amberg, the 
newspaper editor, suggests the task force 
hold off on any action until some of the 
community leaders are contacted and 
asked to join the group. Someone jokes 
that the people around the table are cer- 
tainly community leaders and, besides, 
too many people on the task force will 
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make the group unwieldy. A serious dis- 
cussion follows on who are the 
community's leaders, and who needs to 
be involved to make the work of the task 
force successful. That is, to bring in a 
ranking of the needs that the CRD Ad- 
visory Committee can accept and act 
upon. 

Names are suggested, including several 
local business people and farmers, the 
presidents of both the Kiwanis Club and 
Lions Club of Mason, the president of 
the Jaycees, and others. Someone men- 
tions William Bradley. He is retired and 
holds no office in any organization at the 
present time, but he is well-known and 
well-respectcd in Adams County. He 
lived here at one time; moved away and 
became a very successful businessman; 
and then moved back here to retire. 
Everyone seems to check things out with 
him because he has had so much ex- 
perience and seems to know a great deal 
about everything. 

**Ifyou're thinking of William Bradley 
you should also think about Grace 
Sanchez," Alice Trent suggests. **Grace 
is a recognized photographer and author, 
and one of our best-known citizens. She 
can make valuable contributions to any 
community project." Another person 
agrees that Grace's views are highly 
respected in the community, and that she 
would make an excellent member of the 
ta.sk force. 

George Amberg raises three concerns. 
* *If we keep going back to the so-called 
community leaders, how will new and 
younger leaders ever get a chance? 
Second, as long as we are suggesting 
names, shouldn't we consider people 
with particular knowledge about what the 
CRD Advisory Committee has referred 
to the task force? And, finally, how many 
can we add to the task force and still get 
our job done within the three to four 
months' time limit?" 

This opens up a number of questions and 
concerns from other members of the task 
force. Among the points of discussion: 



1 . Should the task force be limited to the 
current seven members or should it be en- 
larged? Why? 

2. If the decision is to add members, how 
many should be added and how will they 
be selected? 

3. What about George Amberg's concern 
about the need for emerging leaders to 
get a chance to serve on such a task 
force? 

4. How about including the presidents of 
the various social and civic organiza- 
tions? They could represent their groups 
on the task force, and this would provide 
a broad base of suppon: for the work of 
the task force. 

5. What kind of leadership will this task 
force need? 

6. How does the task force go about 
securing a chairperson? 
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TIP Sheet 1 

identifying Current Leaders: Reputationai "^^^roach 



The reputationai approach to identifying current leaders is based on the assump- 
tions that (1) leadership in a community cannot always be determined by participa- 
tion alone; and (2) knowledgeable people in the com.nunity are able to identify 
community le^^dcrs. Reputationai leaders can be identified through several tech- 
niques. 

1 . Interview people who are knowledgeable abou^ community affairs and ask 
them who are the important decisionmakers in the community. Members of the 
Extension Council, local business leaders, public officials, and otJiers can offer 
names. From this information, a list of names can be drawn, with those men- 
tioned most frequently at the top of the list. This is a rather simple technique 
and can be carried out in interviews, or on a rather informal basis. There are 
other steps that can be taken to provide more accurate and complete informa- 
tion. 

2. People named as leaders can be interviewed to find out who they name a., com- 
munity leaders. 

3 . The list of community leaders can be presented to a group of knowledgeable 
people, such as the Board of Directors of the local Chamber of Commerce, for 
additions and modifications. 



Some of the possible limitations to the reputationai approach for identifying 
current leaders are: 

' ^f the knowledgeable people are not as knowledgeable as you think, you may 
get an incomplete and possibly inaccurate list of community leaders. 

2. Your list may identify general community leaders, but these may not be the 
people who deal with specific iss» es and problems in the community. 
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TIP Sheet 2 

Identifying Current Leaders: Positional Approach 



The positional approach to identifying current leaders is based on the assumption 
that those in certain leadership positions in community organizations are, in fact, 
leaders, and are involved in community decisions. Positional leaders can be iden- 
tified through a simple two-step technique. 

1 . Determine which formal organizations are to be included in this approach by 
drawing up a list of organizations that are relevant to the particular issue or ac- 
tivity for which leadership is needed. 

2. Identify who fills the formal leadership positions in each of these organizations. 

Positional leaders are easy to identify. This technique takes little time, and in- 
volves little or no cos^ 



Some of the possible limitations to the positional approach are: 

1 . Some positional leaders may be only "figureheads," and do not exercise any 
authority or provide any leadership to their organizations or the community. 

2. This approach is limited to formal organizations and, therefore, does not help 
to identify the informal leaders in the community. 
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TIP Sheet 3 

Identifying Current Leaders— Decisionmaking, Social 
Participation, and Personal Influence Approaches 



The decisionmaking! social participation, and personal influence approaches to 
identifying current leaders are based on the assumption that those who are in- 
volved in important community decisions and actions are leaders in the com- 
munity. These leaders can be identified through several techniques: 

1 . Look at several recent community decisions and identify those who took part in 
making those decisions. Here you are identifying actual behavior, instead of 
identifying people in leadership positions, or people identified by others as 
leaders. Because the focus is on behavior, the leaders are quite visible. Lool^fe 
at several community decisions helps to distinguish general community lead^Fs 
(involved in several decisions) from those leaders who are involved in only one 
special issue or project. 

2. Look at several recent community projects and identify those who participated 
in the action phase of each project. Sometimes referred to as the ** social par- 
ticipation approach," this technique, like the decisionmaking approach, 
focuses on actual behavior. The number of community activities in which the in- 
dividual is involved and the extent of involvement in each are a rough measure 
of social participation. Because of this, leadership is visible. 

3. Ask people whom they turn to when they seek advice or need an opinion on 
some matter of importance. They turn to people whose advice they respect, and 
hence these people are viewed as opinion leaders with considerable personal in- 
fluence. You can find out who these people are through survey techniques, by 
development of sociograms, or both. 



Some of the possible limitations (o the decisionmaking, social participation, and 
personal influence approaches are: 

1 . Identifying leaders through these approaches takes more time and effort than 
either the reputational or the positional approach. 

2. These approaches fail to identify those leaders who may be functioning on com- 
munity issues in the background. 
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TIP Sheet 4 

identifying Emerging Leaders 



Identitying potential or emerging leaders is more difficult than identifying current 
leaders, but is worth the extra effort. The assumption is that these are the com- 
munity's leaders in the years ahead. Helping these emerging leaders develop the 
skills needed should be a priority task for Extension educators. Potential leaders 
can be identified through several techniques. 

1 Look at the people who fill supervisory and administrative positions in educa- 
tional, religious, governmental, social service, and other organizations in the 
community. These people provide much of the information on which decisions 
are made, LAd they frequently have major responsibility for carrying out these 
decisions . 

2. Look at the customers, clients, and members of organizations who work 
cogether on community projects. Members of a Parent-Teacher Association 
who sponsor a student science fair and farmers organized against what they con- 
sider unfair policies are displaying leadership qualities. These people can serve 
in other leadership capacities in the community. 

3. Look for people who have the technical knowledge needed for a project, or 
have special information about a particular issue. While they serve a specific 
function related to a particular project or activity, their involvement may iden- 
tify them as potential leaders for more general community leadership. 

4. Look for people (or listen to others to identify them) who seem to have a special 
ability to work with groups. Such people, once identified, can provide leader- 

i ship in a variety of situations. 



Some of the possible limitations to these approaches to identifying potential 
leaders are: 

1 . The techniques for identifying potential leaders are not clear-cut and are not as 
easy to follow as are the techniques for identifying current leaders. 

2. Potential leaders may not be able to operate effectively outside the limited en- 
vironment in which they functioned initially. 
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TIP Sheets 

Identifying and Working With Minority Leaders 



White, middle-class males are overrepresented in leadership positions throughout 
the United States. Therefore, identifying and working with minority leadership 
should receive careftil attention from Extension educators. Minority leaders can 
be identified by using the following steps: 

1 . Through either a reputational ox positional approach, identify the leadership in 
minority groups and organizations. If a reputational approach is used, make 
sure that the ** knowledgeable" individuals who identify the leaders are truly 
knowledgeable about the minority group. 

2. Try to determine whether these leaders are closely identified with the white 
leadership; primarily identified with their minority group; or have strong ties to 
both groups. While many of these leaders can assume additional leadership 
roles in the community, those seen as leaders by both groups may be best able 
to serve the whole community. 

3. Constantly encourage groups and organizations to reach out for new leadership 
from among minority leaders so that a wide spectrum of the community is in- 
volved in community activities. 



Some of the possible limitations of these steps to identifying minority leaders are: 

1 . Having minority leaders identified who, in fact, are not viewed as leaders 
' within the minority group; 

2. Having minority leaders identified for talents and accomplishments (e.g. , 
sports hero), which may or may not prepare them for leadership positions 
within groups and organizations; and 

3. Having minority leaders identified and then not being invited to participate in 
meaningful community activities. 
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TIP Sheet 6 

How to Recruit and Place Leaders 



Once leaders have been identified, the work really begins. Recruiting and placing 
leaders in appropriate leadership positions require a careful tmtching of the in- 
dividual with a particular situation. The following suggestions will help in recruit- 
ing and placing leaders: 

1 Recruiting and placing leaders should be considered a single step. A leadership 
need is identified and an individual is sought to fill that specific need. 

2. Tomakeagood "match," the strengths and abilities of the individual, the na- 
ture and needs of the group, and the dynamics of the current situation must all 
be kept in mind and fitted together effectively. 

3. Recruiting and placing must be followed by adequate, usually nonformal, on- 
the-job training. Here, the Extension educator can be particularly helpful in of- 
fering suggestions, reviewing how the leader and the group members are 
functioning together, evaluating how various tssks have been performed, and 
so forth. 



Some of the possible limilaions in the recruiting and placing of leaders are: 




1 . A particular leader may not perform adequately in a group. The Extension 
educator must be prepared to assist the group in making changes, when change 
seems necessary. 

2. A particular leader may be "just right" for a group, but over time, either the 
leader or the group changes, or both change, and a change in leadership may be 
called for. 
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TIP Sheet 7 

How to Model Leadership Behavior 



One effective way to help people learn about leadership is to model good leader- 
ship behavior. How Extension educators work with people in groups should be an 
ongoing demonstration of how others should work to be effective with groups. 
Here, Extension educators are teaching by example, by modeling good leadership 
practice. And they should be aware that they are **on stage." Others may use 
them as models of what to do, and how to do it. To model effective leadership be- 
havior: 

1 . Always keep group members informed. Share information with them. 

2. Solicit opinions, ideas, and feelings from the group members. 

3. Assist members in communicating with one another. 

4. Fully involve members in group decisions and activities. 

5. Help the group accomplish its purpose by following a reasonable timetable and 
schedule of tasks. 

6. Help members gain personal satisfaction from the group and its accomplish- 
ments. 

Most important— be conscious of the fact that you are serving as an example. 
The model of leadership behavior that you project is the model of leadership be- 
havior that others will imitate. 
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TIP Sheet 8 

How to Integrate Leadership Training 



An effective way to help people learn how to carr>' out leadership functions and 
perform leadership skills is to have them integrate into new projects and activities 
what they already have learned and experienced. The more experience in- 
dividuals gain, the more competent they become in performing leadership func- 
tions. In other words, individuals, by integrating their current leadership ability 
into new situations, continue to learn from these new experiences and further 
develop their leadership skills. To integrate leadership training, the Extension 
educator should: 

1 . Make explicit the leadership functions and skills that can be gained or improved 
through a particular activity or project. 

2. Help individuals identify what they have gained in leadership skills, in one 
situation, and how these skills can be applied to other situations. 

3. Identify more challenging leadership situations for individuals who have per- 
formed well in other leadership assignments. 

4. Encourage individuals to use their leadership skills in their everyday work with 
people. 

Most important—the more the individual is able to integrate current leadership 
training and experience, the more the individual becomes a whole or complete 
leader. 
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TIP Sheet 9 

How to Practice Leadership 



Learning leadership skills means practicing those skills. While some skills (such 
as learning to play a musical instrument) can be practiced in private, leadership 
skills must be practiced in public. There is no other way. Practicing in public can 
be both difficult and potentially embarrassing to the individual. The Extension 
educator needs to be sensitive to this possibility and can help in the following 
ways: 

1 . Set up a **role-playing'' situation in which individuals explain what they would 
do and how they would go about it as a ^^rehearsal" for the actual event. 



2. Find opportunities for individuals to practice leadership skills that they already 
have acquired. In thif way, they can gain experience and confidence before 
moving on to more challenging and demanding responsibilities. 

3. Review with an individual how that person has performed certain leadership 
functions. Suggest how the individual can do even better the next time. The 
initial experience can be viewed as practicing for future situations. 



4. Encourage group members to look upon their functioning in a group as an 
opportunity to practice good leadership skills, and be prepared to help each 
other learn and gain from the experience. 

Most important— if current and potential leaders can look at their exercise of 
leadership as opportunities to practice and develop better skills, then leadership 
functions take on a whole new and challenging meaning. 
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TIP Sheet 10 

How to Process Leadership Experiences 



Before individuals can learn by doing, they must first realize what it is they have 
done. By explaining, asking questions, and encouraging discussion, the Exten- 
sion educator can help individuals understand what they have learned in one situa- 
tion, and how to transfer that learning to other situations. This is what is meant by 
processing leadership experiences. To process leadership experiences, the Exten- 
sion educator should help individuals: 

1 . Analyze group situations in which they were a part, and determine leadership 
needs important to that group at that time. 

2. Understand how leadership styles affect productivity, decisionmaking, and 
personal satisfaction of group members. 

3. Identify the leadership skills that were needed in a particular situation, and 

ork with the individual to determine whether or not the individual possesses 
those skills. 

4. Use the skills called for in a particular situation, or know how to elicit those 
skills from others in the group. 

Processing makes explicit what can be learned from each leadership experience. 
Through processing, this leaming-through-experience becomes an important step 
in helping people to develop their leadership abilities, and to understand where, 
how, and when to use them. 
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Unit II: Group Leadership Skills 



Leadership Exercise 4 
Working Together to Re ach Decisions 

The group has approximately 10 minutes to discuss the following problem and try 
to reach a decision: 

People have expressed a number of concerns about their community—empty 
stores downtown, lack of adequate recreational facilities for young people, loss 
of jobs because of the closing of two small factories, an apparent lack of pride, 
and a loss of interest in the community and its future. What can the members of 
this group do to respond to one or more of these concerns? What steps can we 
suggest? How do we get started? 
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Leadership Exercise 5 
Problem Solving in a Group 



The group has approximately 10 minutes to discuss the following problem and try 
to reach a decision: 

Cooperative Extension is planning to introduce a new program of professional in- 
service education for all Extension personnel. Your group has been asked to con- 
sider howthe program might best be carried out, if the total time for in-service 
education is 40 to 50 hours (for example, one week of intensive training, one day 
a week for five or six weeks, two long weekends, or others). 
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Leadership Exercise 6 

Five Most Important U.S. Leaders 



List whom you consider to be the five most important living U.S. leaders. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 

Now, form into groups of three or four and formulate one group list of the most im- 
portant U.S. leaders. 
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Leadership Case—Part 2 



Developing Leadership: A Task 
Force at Work In Adams County 



A month has gone by since the first meet- 
ing of the task force, and much has hap- 
pened. The group finally decided to add 
three members to the task force to 
provide broader representation; but, on 
the other hand, not let the group become 
too large and unwieldy. They asked Wil- 
liam Bradley first, but he planned to be 
away from the county two of the next 
three months, so he fell he had to decline 
serving. Grace Sanchez was the next per- 
son asked to accept membership on tlie 
task force; she was willing to serve. As 
several members agree, this will make 
the group more representative. Apparent- 
ly, they are referring to the five men axid 
two w( Tien originally appointed by the 
CRD Advisory Committee. The other 
new members are the presidents of the 
Lions Club of Mason and the Mason 
Jaycees. Both organizations have large 
memberships, and it is felt that the presi- 
dents can represent their members' views 
on the needs under consideration. 

As soon as all 10 members are **on 
board" and functioning, two other 
decisions are made by the task force. 
Since Jce Stevens would serve on!y as 
temporary chairperson, and since no one 
wanted to chair the group, it vf&s finally 
agreed that the leadership would rotate, 
with a different committee member 
presiding at each meeting and respon- 
sible for overseeing activities until the 
next meeting. Names were drawn out of 
a hat to determine the order in which 
each would serve. Also, they agreed to 
meet every two weeks until the job was 
completed. 

This is the third meeting of the task 
force, and you are still meeting with 
them. You help them secure the needed 
information, and you respond to ques- 
tions they ask about procedure. Bob 
Jenkins is chairing the meeting. The 
members discuss one of the six needs 
referred to them by the CRD Advisory 



Committee. This meeting is focused on 
the concern about industries coming in 
and buying up prime farmland. With the 
recent drop in land prices, this concern 
becomes more real. While several task 
force members say they would like new 
industry in the area, they worry about 
keeping a balance between prime 
farmland and industrial sites. 

The task force seems about the right size 
and structured just enough so the mem- 
bers can interact freely in moving toward 
accomplishing their objective. Their 
report is due to the CRD Advisory Com- 
mittee in another two or three months. 
Be ::ause of the background and ability of 
these 10 members, they work well 
together. Rotating the chairperson seems 
to limit the team building roles one usual- 
ly expects of the group leader. Some of 
the communications about meetings, next 
^♦sps, and other details get lost between 
one chairperson and the next. No one 
seems responsible for helping the group 
become cohesive, or to help group mem- 
bers with any individual needs or con- 
cerns. 

Halfway through the third meeting, John 
Wilson, realtor and president of the 
Mason Chamber of Conrmierce, ques- 
tions whether or not the task force is 
making sufficient progress on the need to 
set priorities. He feels the discussion of 
each need is helpful, but he is afraid the 
group will still be discussing those needs 
two or three months from now, and still 
be no closer to the ranking requested by 
the CRD Advisory Committee. 

Alice Trent says she agrees, and thinks 
that we have no decisionmaking process 
set up in the group. Bob Jenkins, who is 
chairing the meeting, takes these com- 
ments rather personally, and says that if 
they want a different person to conduct 
this meeting to let him know. 

What started out as concern with the ap* 
parent lack of an adequate procedure for 
decisionmaking soon gets somewhat out 
of hand, with several members now 
speaking up and getting rather excited. 
There appears to have been more frustra- 
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tion among some members about the lack 
of progress and direction than was ap- 
parent. George Amberg, the newspaper 
editor, suggests the task force take a 10- 
minute break to cool down. Bob Jenkins 
immediately accepts the suggestion and 
calls a 10-minute recess. 

George Amberg gets together with Bob 
Jenkins, John Wilson, and Alice Trent to 
talk over the concern voiced by John and 
Alice. George, John, and Alice assure 
Bob that it is not a reflection on his 
leadership, but that several of the mem- 
bers feel progress toward reaching a 
decision is too slow. Bob apologizes for 
taking the comments personally, saying 
that he has not chaired many groups and 
is happy that this is the only meeting of 
the task force he will have to chair. John 
and Alice admit that they should have 
taken on more active roles as members of 
the group and should have expressed 
their concern earlier. 

As the task force reconvenes, Bob 
Jenkins asks each member to give some 
indication of where he or she feels the 
group is headed, and if he or she thinks 
the time schedule and way the group is 
working are realistic. While there are 
some differences of opinion, most mem- 
bers feel that they must focus more on a 
way of ranking the relative importance of 
those needs. If they continue on iheir 
present course, the task force will have 
considerable information about the six 
needs, but they will be no closer to rank- 
ing them, even after another two months 
of meetings. After considerable discus- 
sion, the task force votes unanimously to 
continue to discuss one of the six needs at 
each meeting, but, also, to rank the 
need(s) discussed at the end cf each meet- 
ing. As additional information becomes 
available, the r'^nk order may change, 
but at least th ^roup can keep a running 
record of actions and make a final deter- 
mination at the last meeting. 



perience should help him to be a better 
group leader in the ftiture. He closes the 
meeting by raising a number of questions 
that concern him about the task force, the 
role of task force members, the job to be 
done, and how best to go about it. 
Among his concerns: 

1 . Is rotating the chairperson a good 
idea, or does this lessen group cohesive- 
ness and weaken the group's decision- 
making ability? 

2. After three meetings, aiQ we ftinction- 
ing as a group, or are we 10 individuals 
going 10 different directions? 

3. If we are not ftinctioning as a group, 
what can we do to improve team bi ding 
and group leadership? 

4. What types of roles should inembers 
carry out to make the whole process 
more effective? 

5. How do we develop a balance among 
the three ftinctions of our group: ac- 
complishing the task before us, building 
an effective group, and still being aware 
of the needs and interests of individual 
task force members? 

6. Finally, what do we mean by such 
terms as **balanced" and **repre- 
sentative"? 



Bob Jenkins expresses his appreciation to 
thetas. force members for what he con- 
siders to be real progress at this meeting. 1 p q 
He apologizes again for getting a little ^ 
**hot*' earlier, and states that tonight *s ex- 
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TIP Sheet 11 

Consi dering Group Characteristics When Planning Meetings 

To maximize the group's success, the leadership needs to make decisions before 
the group meets. Some of these decisions are: 

1 . Schedule meetings for times when members are likely to feel most energetic, in- 
terruptions are least likely to occur, and members are most likely to have the in- 
formation needed for the meeting. 

2. Consider the goals and tasks of the meeting in determining how long the meet- 
ing should last. Do not drag out a meeting to the point that members become 
bored. On the other hand , do not rush a meeting to the point that some members 
have no opportunity to participate. 

3. When choosing a location for a meeting, consider convenience; room size (the 
room should be full, not packed); furniture (do members need to write on tables 
or move chairs for discussions?); and lighting and room colors. Bright lighting 
and plain decor often are helpful for getting work done, but softer lighting and 
attractive surroundings may enhance discussion and interaction. 

4. Make sure all needed equipment is available, i.e. , easels, chalkboards, projec- 
tors, flip charts, and overhead projectors. 

5. Provide group members with any reproduced information (documents, 
pamphlets, photographs, drawings) they are likely to need tO participate in the 
discussion, arrive at a decision, or develop a workable solution to a problem. 

6. Allow people plenty of time to make arrangements to attend meetings. The 
meeting time and location should be publicized at least one or two weeks in 
advance. 

7. Prepare an agenda and, if possible , make it available to those who are to attend 
the meeting. 
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TIP Sheet 12 

How to Recognize and Deal With the Silent Structure 



The silent structure can be seen as nonverbal communication, but its scope ex- 
tends beyond those involved in verbal communication. The leadership needs to 
consider the following aspects in trying to understand how the silent structure af- 
fects the group. 

1 . Observe those members who continually arrive late, or leave early without an 
explanation. Find out if they have a reason, or if they are bored with the group. 

2. Encourage members to sit in an arrangement that promotes participation by 
everyone. Do not let the leadership become isolated from the members. 

3. If some members are constantly ignored or interrupted, confront the group and 
ask them to give each member an opportunity to speak. 

4. When making decisions, do some members always side with the same mem- 
bers? Try to promote consensus decisions so that polarized factions do not 



develop. 
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TIP Sheet 13 

How to Help Make Groups Cohesive 



Group cohesiveness refers to the degree of mutual respect among group members 
and their attraction to the group. Cohesiveness allows a sense of group belonging 
and exclusiveness in the task to be performed. Group leaders can use several 
methods to assist groups in becoming cohesive. These are: 

1. Accentuate members' similarities. 

2. Help members identify individual needs they may satisfy in the group. 

3. Help members achieve their individual needs. 

4. Give members a charxe to make sacrifices for the group. 

5. Situate members within easy reach of one another. 

6. Allow members to communicate openly their ideas and feelings within the 
group. 

7. Establish the members' common purpose for belonging to the group, i.e. , the 
feeling for con>,mon need, or the desire to achieve goals important to the group. 

8. Reinforce the importance of each member's participation. 

9. Give the group unique characteristics, e.g., a name or a logo. 



A possible limitation to group cohesiveness may occur when group members 
agree too quickly. In these instances, objective alternatives to a problem-solving 
discussion may be ignored and members become scared to express disagreement. 
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TIP Sheet 14 

How to Deal With Self-Centered Individuals in the Group 



The most effective groups are those in which there is an adequate balance be- 
tween team and task roles. Team roles are those roles involved in working with 
people— behaviors that help create a group-centered attitude and solve social- 
emotional problems. Task roles arc those involved with providing facts and 
knowledge needed by the group, and behaviors that relate to the group's ability to 
solve the task problem. Problems can arise, though, when individuals assume 
self-centered roles in which they place their own personal needs before those of 
the group. The following techniques can be used to deal with self-centered in- 
dividuals in the group: 

1 .When the problem arises from an individual dominating the discussion time, 
the group can choose to set time limits on how long each person can speak. 

2. If a person continues to stray from the discussion topic of the group to a topic of 
his or her own interest, the leader needs to intervene, tactfully, by thanking the 
person for sharing his or her comments, but pointing out that it does not pertain 
to the group discussion. 

3. The leader may need to focus attention on another member by turning away 
from the self-centered individual and asking the other member his or her 
opinion. 

4. The group leader may find it necessary to call a break and talk to the individual 
privately, letting him or her know how some forms of participation are distract- 
ing rather than enhancing to the group. 
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TIP Sheet 15 

Providing for Individual Needs 



People join groups for many different reasons. Their membership must fill some 
need, or they will no longer continue with the group. Specific techniques that the 
leadership can use to provide for individual needs are: 

1 Be aware of the individual needs. 

2. Try to discover what each member needs from the group. 

3. Attend to personal problems by recognizing individual differences, and making 
allowances for situations as well as helping the individual cope. 

4. Praise individuals— when someone makes a contribution, recognize it and en- 
cdurage it publicly. 

5. Give recognition for special talents and abilities, and encourage their use in the 
group. 

6. Provide leaming opportunities for the group and for individuals, as needs be- 
come apparent. 

7. Provide status to individuals through titles, rewards, or other appropriate 
means. 
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TIP Sheet 16 

How Groups Solve Problems 



Five steps usually are involved in effective problem solving. These are: 

L Define the problem. The group members need to understand what they specifi- 
cally want to change. They need to describe clearly what their goals are, and 
what things are important to reaching those goals. 

l.Diagnosc the problem. Diagnosing involves identifying all the things that will 
help the group achieve its goals. 

3. Develop strategies. Members need to be encouraged to generate creative ideas 
through their imagination. 

4. Decide on the one best strategy, and implement it. During this step, the resour- 
ces and materials needed for each strategy should be examined; the positive and 
negative points of each should be listed; and each strategy should be evaluated 
for how realistic it is. After the group members have decided on the best 
strategy, they need to implement it. 

5. Design an evaluation to measure the success of the strategy. The group mem- 
bers need to understand what change actually occurred, after they implemented 
their decision. 



Some common problems in problem solving are: 

1. Hasty decisions; 

2. Incomplete participation; 

3. Polarization, i.e., "for and against factions"; and 

4. Inadequate action planning. 
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TIP Sheet 17 

How to Reach a Decision Through Consensus 



Although consensus decisionmaking takes a great deal of time, energy, and group 
participation, it produces the most effective group decision. In this approach to 
decisionmaking, attempts are made to get all members of the group to support the 
decision. When each member of the group accepts the same alternative, the group 
has achieved consensus. The following suggestions heip a group reach a consen- 
sus decision: 

1 . Encourage iach member to listen carefully to the views of others before they in- 
sist upon th.eir own ideas. 

2. Look for a most acceptable solution. Everyone should come out a winner; there 
should be no losers. 

3. Give everyone a chance to be heard. Explore as many views as possible so that 
the best alternative is chosen. 

4. Look at disagreement from a positive view. Differences of opinion can be seen 
as a way of gathering additional information, clarifying issues, testing group 
commitments, determining how good an idea is, or forcing the group to seek 
better alternatives. 
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TIP Sheet 18 
Dealing With Conflict 



If the group needs to cope with conflict, Ibrner (1977) has identified some 
guidelines that should be considered: 

1 . Attempt to define and describe the conflict in cooperative terms (i.e. , as a com- 
mon problem). 

2. Try to deal with issues, rather than personalities. 

3. Deal with one issue at a time. 

4. Focus on issues while they are small, rather than permittuig them to grow, over 
time, and become larger ones. 

5. Attempt to persuade one another, rather than using threats, intimidation, and 
power plays. 

6. Try for foil disclosure of all facts, rather than allowing * *hidden agendas' ' (left- 
over feelings or old arguments not settled) to function. 

7. Encourage validation of the other parties' interests or concerns (feelings are 
valid, no matter what the facts are). 

8. Emphasize what you still have in common. 

9. Attempt to portray a trusting and friendly attitude. 

10. Try for a **win-win" feeling (i.e., there is a piece of the pie for everyone), 
rather than a ** win-lose" feeling (my gain is your loss). 

1 1 .Attempt to generate as many new ideas and as much new information as pos- 
sible in order to broaden the perspective of all persons involved. 

12. Involve all principal parties to the conflict at a common meeting. 

1 3 . Clarify whether you are dealing with one conflict, or multiple conflicts. 
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Uni^ III: Individual Leadership Skills 



Leadership Exercise 7 

identifying Import ant Leadership Characteristics 

You and the other participants will be asked to name what you consider to be the 
important characteristics of leadership. These characteristics will be listed and 
numbered on a flip chart at the front of the room so all can see. You will be asked 
to "vote'' for the five characteristics you consider mosf important, by writing five 
numbers. You will then be asked to announce your '*vote'' so that the numbers 
can be recorded and totaled with the "votes" of the other participants. 

I **vote"fornumbers: 
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TIP Sheet 19 

Listening 



Good listening skills are at least as important to effective communication as are 
good speaking skills. Listening goes beyond keeping silent. It is an active process 
that involves hearing, understanding, and relating the understanding through ver- 
bal and nonverbal feedback. The following suggestions will help improve listen- 
ing skills: 

1 . Hear what is being said. Focus your attention. 

2. Pay attention not only to the meaning of the words, but to the meaning of the 
body language and the voice inflections of the person speaking. 

3. Maintain attentive body posture and facial expresbions, such as eye contact, 
smiling, and nodding to show a positive interest. 

4. Encourage the speaker to give more information by asking open- ended ques- 
tions. 

5. Reflect understanding and interest by paraphrasing what has been said, or by 
asking clarifying questions. 

6. Empathize with the speaker. Put yourself in his or her place, and develop under- 
standing based on the other person's perspective. 
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I TIP Sheet 20 

Providing Feedback 



Providing feedback to a group ensures that information is understood clearly, and 
in the same way, by all group members. This can be done, informally, in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1 . Pay attention to moments when feedback is needed, such as when there is con- 
fusion about some information, or when a lot of information has been dis- 
cussed. 

2. Ask questions that will clarify the infonnation being discussed. 

3. Paraphrase what has been said. 

4. Try to create an overall view of what was discussed by relating the different bits 
of infonnation. 

5. Summarize the topics of discussion. 
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TIP Sheet 21 
Praising 



Praising group members for their contributions is one way of encouraging an 
open, participatory atmosphere. Praise can be subtle, or quite open, as the situa- 
tion requires. The following are some suggestions for giving praise: 

1 .Compliment the contributions to the discussion. Be spontaneous. Be specific. 
Be honest—don't overdo. 

2. Show the importance of a contribution by repeating the information and incor- 
porating it into the discussion. 

3. Praise group members for their individual contribution, whether or not it will 
be used. 

4. Distribute praise as evenly as possible, not favoring certain group members. Be 
sincere. 

5. Give credit to the group for the final product, but thank each member, in- 
dividually, for his or her contribution(s). 
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TIP Sheet 22 
Questioning 



Questioning helps the group leader discover what the group members know and 
understand. There are many ways to ask questions, depending on the results the 
questioner wants to obtain. The following are some suggestions on questioning 
techniques: 



1 . Asii open-ended questions: questions that cannot be answered with a simple 
**yes" or **no," or with a single-word response. 



2. Ask questions in a way that shows genuine interest in the response. 

3. Ask questions that challenge assumptions and unclear ideas. 

4. Encourage others to question. 

5. Ask questions to clarify ideas for the group. 

6. Ask questions of the group, in general, to stimulate discussion— or of ir 
dividuals to draw them into the discussion. 
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TIP Sheet 23 
Mediation 



Disagreements and conflicts are inherent to discussions that encourage everyone 
to participat ^ and speak out. Conflict can stimulate new ideas, or bring people to a 
new awarentos. However, for this to occur, the group must be helped to reach 
some satisfactory agreement. A leader who has good mediating skills can help the 
group work through its conflict. The following are some ways a leader can do 
this: 

1 .Make sure everyone in the group clearly understands the different issues. 

2. Maintain the focus of discussion on issues. Do not allow attacks on individuals. 

3. Help the group members recognize the interests they have in common. 

4. Offer alternative solutions and seek others from the group. 

5. Suggest vanous ways that the group might reach common ground. 

6. Reinforce the common goals and objectives shared by the group. 
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TIP Sheet 24 
Teaching 



Effective teaching should create an environment that encourages learning and 
provides people with skills needed to continue this learning on their own. The 
teacher or trainer concentrates less on giving presentations and more on helping 
people develop their skills through analysis and practice. The following are some 
suggestions for creating this type of environment: 

1 . Encourage group members lo have a positive interest in group objectives. 

2. Create an open atmosphere for discussion through acceptance, encouragen* at, 
and praise. 

3. Let the discussion sessions be the focus of learning, so that members learn how 
to develop effective interaction. 

4. Compliment group members who contribute to the session, whether their con- 
tribution is used or not. 

5. Ask question^ uiat stimulate thought and conversation. Group members will 
develop skill? through practice. 

6. Provide knowledge that will help the group develop its skills. 

7. Teach by example. Be a model for the group. 

8. Periodically take stock of where the group is in achieving its objectives and in 
learning what is occurring in group development. Do this with the group so the 
members will become more aware of what they are learning and accomplish- 
ing. 
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TIP Sheet 25 

Maintaining Group Discipline 



Although encouraging creativity and openness are important goals for group 
leaders, maintaining discipline also is needed lo make sure everyone has the 
chance to participate and to maintain focus on the topic of discussion. The follow- 
ing are suggestions for helping maintain group discipline: 

1. Start on time. 

2. Help the group establish goals that it can achieve during the session. 

3. Set time limits for individual speakers, if there is a problem with some in- 
dividuals monopolizing the discussion. 

4. Address questions to group members who are not participating in order to draw 
them into the discussion. 

5. Watch a conversation that strays to see if the discussion is productive, or simply 
wandering. The group can be brought back to the original discussion by com- 
menting that the conversation seems to be off the center of discussion, or by 
asking a question about the original topic. 
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Leadership Exercise 8 
Checklist of Leadership Roles 



1 . Identify a recent group meeting you attended that was related to Extension 
work, and in which you had some active part to play. List this on the space 
below. 

2. In Column 1 , place a check mark to identify each role you felt you carried out 
In the meeting you identified. 

3. In Column 2, indicate— on a scale of 1 (low) to 10 (high)— \he importance of 
each role you checked in Column 1 to the group at that meeting. 

4. In Column 3, indicate the one or two roles you consider to be most important 
for Extension educators (do not limit yourself to what you checked earlier in 
Column 1). 



Group Meeting:. 



Column 1 Column 2 Co^ 3 

Your rules Importance to Impc. .ce 

the group for Extension 

educators 



Information giver 

Evaluator 

Analyzer 

Coordinator 

Communicator 

Harmonizer 

Team builder 

Trainer 




Initiator 
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Leadership Exercise 9 

Looking at Your Leadership Skills 



Look over the listed leadership skills. Assess yourself on each skill as follows: 

1 . Place a plus sign ( + ) before each leadership skill you have and use in groups 
and organizations. 

2. Place a minus sign (-) before each leadership skill you do not have, or do not 
have Pt a level sufficient to use in groups and organizations. 

3. Place a question mark (7) before each leadership skill that you are not sure 
whether you have, or have at a level sufficient to use in groups and organiza- 
tions. 

4. Circle the one or two leadership skills you would like to be able to use more 
fully and effectively in groups and organizations. 



Leadership Skills 

Initiating 

Elaborating 

Communicating 

Coordinating 

Information Seeking 

Content Knowledge 

^ Information Giving 

Analyzing 

Diagnosing 

Summarizing 



Evaluating 

Managing 

Listening 

Encouraging 

Providing Feedback 

Praising 

Questioning 

Mediating 

Teaching and Training 
Maintaining Discipline 
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TIP Sheet 26 
Initiating 



To help the group make progress toward its goals, someone must initiate discus- 
sion of topics and help the group in transition through various stages of develop- 
ment. Designated leaders can initiate many of the activities of the group The 
following suggestions show some of the ways a leader can initiate discussion and 
group activities: 

1. Introduce topics for discussion. 

2. Suggest activities for the group to undertake in order to reach its objective. 

3. Propose ways to coordinate activities. 

4. Ask group members to seek information. 

5. Suggest ways to solve problems that might arise. 
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TIP Sheet 27 
Elaboration 



Elaborating is a way to expand on some given information; to clarify the informa- 
tion; to give it more detail. Elaborating will help group members work more 
cohesively toward accomplishing their task. The following are some ways to 
elaborate: 

1 . Repeat the main idea or ideas in concrete and precise terms. 

2. Give examples to illuslrate ic'eas and information. 
3 Define unclear terms. 

4. Elicit additional information and ideas from the grcup. 

5 . Provide additional information that will give the group more insight to the ideas 
being discussed. 

6. Project how this information is useful to the task, by giving examples of how it 
might be applied. 
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TIP Sheet 28 

How to Communicate Effectiveiy 



Effective communication exists between two persons when the receiver interprets 
the sender's messages in the same v;ay the sender intended. Through communica- 
tion, leaders and group members influence each o±er to act. Effective com- 
munication in , olves sending effective messages , effective listening, and the use 
of feedback. The following techniques can help improve communication. 

Sending effective messages: 

1 . Make messages complete and specific. 

2. Make verbal and nonverbal messages congruent with one another. 

3. Clearly acknowledje your own message by using personal pronouns. 

4. Ask for feedback concerning the way your messages are being received. 

5. Reemphasize key points. 

6. Make the message appropriate to the receiver. 
EfTective listening: 

1 . Be attentive to the sender. 

2. Process the message thoroughly by relating it to experiences, ideas, and feel- 
ings. 

3. Take notes, when appropriate. 
Using feedback: 

1 . Use descriptive, rather than evaluative, feedback. 

2. Be specific, rather than general. 

3. Solicit feedback; do not impose it. 

4. Time the feedback so it is given at the earliest opportunity after the given 
behavior. 

5. Use feedback to ensure cletT communication. 
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TIP Sheet 29 
Coordination 



Coordination ensures that group activities are moving toward a common objec- 
tive. Coordination saves time and energy, and it improves the chances for having 
a satisfying outcome. The following are some suggestions for coordinating group 
efforts: 

1 . Have a clear view of the objective the group wants to accomplish. 

2. Understand the different activities required to reach the objective. Be sure the 
group understands the interrelationships of various activities. 

3 . Imagine how the activities will work together. If different subgroups are work- 
ing on different activities, be sure they are communicating and sharing their 
progress. 

4. Propose an order for the activities so that they complement each other. 

5 . Connect ideas or suggestions that will help to unite the various activities. 
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TIP Sheet 30 
Giving information 



A leader initiates many group activities, and often will need to provide informa- 
tion as a part of this process. The following are some suggestions for giving infor- 
mation to a group: 

1 . Give information when it will help the group accomplish a task. 

2. Give information that is pertinent to the current needs of the group. 

3. Relate the information clearly; give examples to illustrate the content of the 
information. 

4. Make sure that all group members have the same understanding of the informa- 
tion; direct the information to everyone, and ask questions, if there seems to be 
confusion. 

5. Show how the information relates to the task at hand by applying it to specific 
areas of the task. 

6. Do not dominate the group with information. Allow others to discuss and con- 
tribute their information. 
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TIP Sheet 31 
Analyzing 



Analyzing a task is a skill that involves being able to separate the task into its 
various parts. However, th's must be done in a way that results in a better under- 
standing of the task as a vhole. Analyzing a task will give the leader and the 
group a clearer understanding of the direction and magnitude of the task, and will 
enable them to coordinate the task accomplishment steps. Some suggestions for 
analysis are the following: 

1 . Know the content of the task to be accomplished. 

2. Think about the principal components of the task, and try to break them down 
into their simplest forms. 

3. Clarify the components by stating them in precise and straightforward terms. 

4. Imagine how these simplified components will fit back together, and see if the 
task has become more understandable. 

5. Repeat the first four steps if the task still needs clarification, and if there is 
time. 

5. Anticipate how to coordinate the group's activities with the various parts of the 
task. 
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TIP Sheet 32 
Diagnosis 

When we think of diagnosing, we tend to think in the medical sense of identifying 
a problem and prescribing a remedy. A group leader does the same thing when 
there is some difficulty within the group process, or related to the issue the group 
is trying to resolve. The following are suggestions on diagnosis: 

1 . Identify the difficulty. 

2. Find its source. 

3. Look for any interconnected issues relating to the difficulty. 

4. Offer solutions for overcoming the problem. 

5. Imagine the outcomes of these proposed solutions. What could be the results? 

6. Compare possible results with the objectives of the group. 
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TIP Sheet 33 
Summarizing 



Summarizing requires the skill to condense material so that it is clear and under- 
standable, as well as to make intuitive connections within the material so that new 
insights emerge. The purpose of the summary is to help the group conclude an 
activity or discussion. Some suggestions for summarizing are: 

1 . Summarize the principal ideas of a group discussion or activity. This should 
reinforce the ideas that contributed to the group objective, and should provide a 
clear outline of what was said or done. 

2. Ask for additions or corrections to your summary. 

3. Tie together any loose ends in the discussion by connecting related ideas. 

4. Propose a final decision or outcome. 
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TIP Sheet 34 
Evaluation 



Evaluating group activities is a way of understanding how the group is progress- 
ing. The group's goals should be considered as much as the group's accomplish- 
ments. The following are some suggestions for helping the group evaluate its 
activities: 

1 . Be sure the group members have established objectives as they begin their inter- 
action. These objec ves include daily as well as long-term objectives. 

2. Review what has been accomplished by the group. Encourage the group to iden- 
tify its accomplishments. 

3. Consider everything that was gained by the group, such as the ability to work 
better together, the boost in self-confidence, the subject-matter learning, and 
the achievement of personal development. 

4. Compare these accomplishments to the group's objectives. 

5. Encourage the group to decide how near it has come to reaching its objectives. 
Emphasize the positive outcomes the group feels it has gained. Discuss the 
areas in which group members feel they have fallen short of their objectives, 
and explore ways to improve the results. 
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TIP Sheet 35 
Managing Group Activ:./ 



Managing implies organizing people, as well as tasks. It requires foresight and a 
knowledge of what is at hand. Managing skills are a combination of skills that in- 
clude the following: 

1 . Prepare for meetings. Have an agenda. Invite the group to modify the agenda, 
and :hen use it. 

2. Keep the discussion on track. Set some ground ruies. 

3. Attend to individu . neeUs, and know what they aie. 

4. Make sure all members are consistently on the same track of understanding 
Check members frequently to be sure. 

5. Make sure resources needed are available. 

6. Be prepared to move on to the next step when the group is ready. 

7. Summarize accomplishments periodically, and assess what still needs to be 
done. 

8. When each session is over, make sure all group members know what is needed 
before the next session, and check with them in between to see if they need 
help. 
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Leadership Case—Part 3 



Developing Leadership: A Task 
Force Makes Its Report in Adams 
County 



The chairperson of the CRD Advisory 
Committee congratulates the task force 
on its hard work and fine renort. P^fore 
discharging the task force, he asks if any 
member would like to comment. 

George Amberg, the newspaper editor, 
says that he enjoyed serving and was 
proud of the job they did, but one 
decision they made early was a mistake. 
He then goes on to describe the rotating 
leadership. **Dou't misunderstand me. I 
think we worked well together and did a 
good job, but a different chairperson at 
each meeting disrupted communications, 
made for unevenness in our progress, 
and hindered our coming together as a 
team. Amberg goes on to say that 
leadership can be shared, but one person 
as group manager is much better. 

These comments interest several mem- 
bers of the CRD Advisory Committee, 
and a general discussion soon develops. 
Several suggest that personal characteris- 
tics, like assertiveness and self-con- 
fidence, are important individual 
leadership traits, and if somebody has 
these traits, select him or her '^s group 
leader. Someone else feels strongly that 
most of these characteristics can be 
learned and developed. Joe Stevens gets 
into the discussion by emphasizing that 
certain task skills (coordinating, sum- 
marizing, communicating) are the key 
ele:.. nts needed in leadership positions. 
Another person says this is fine, but if the 
leader does not have good personal 
relationship skills, not much will be 
accomplished, and the group may never 
really function as a group. 

. I member of the CRD Advisory Com- 
mittee turns to you, and reminds those 
present that developing leadership is one 
of your responsibilities in your Coopera- 
tive Extension work. He asks you to set- 
tle some of these issues that have been 
bi ought up tonight. Specifically, he asks: 

1 . Are some people born with leadership 
traits, or are all personal characteristics 
learned and developed through ex- 
perience? 

JL O 



Nearly four months have passed since the 
task force was appointed and, tonight, it 
is meeting with the Adams County Com- 
munity and Rural Development (CRD) 
Advisory Committee to give its report. 
Joe Stevens, who served as temporary 
chairperson when the task force first 
started, has bv 3n selected by the group to 
make the report. After thanking the other 
members of the task force for their hard 
work and dedication, and after briefly 
reviewing the process the group followed 
in carrying out its assignment, Stevens 
reports on the results. 

Two needs are placed in the top category 
and ^uld receive immediate attention: 
(1) consideration of some city-county 
central services, such as law enforce- 
ment, recreation, libraries, and others; 
and (2) concern about industries coming 
in and buying up prime farmland, and the 
need to maintain some balance in land 
use. The two needs in the middle range 
are (1) need fo«* two additional middle 
schools; and (2) consideration of a 
county-wide water and sewer system. 
Finally, Stevens reports on the other two 
needs referred to the task group by the 
CRD Advisory Committee. Although 
they are both important, county participa- 
tion in meeting the operating costs of the 
Mason Municipal Airport and ih ) need 
for farmers, realtors, builders, and 
others to make use of the new soil survey 
are at the bottom of the list. 

Stevens goes on to thank you for serving 
as a consultant to the task force, and help- 
ing it complete its work on schedule. He 
turns in the group's report and a separate 
file on each of the six needs studied by 
the task group. He mentions that you and 
the Cooperative Extension Service in 
Adams County provided the leadership 
in seeing that the report and the separate 
file on each need were typed, repro- 
duced, and ready for distribution tonight. 
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Is getting the Job done, or building 
team spirit among the group *s members 
more important? 

3. Does a forceful, directive leader ac- 
complish more than one who waiis for 
the group to make decisions? 

4. Through various techniques that you 
know, how would you go about develop- 
ing a list of community leaders? 

5. How do you go about developing 
leaders? If they are already leaders, why 
do they need developing? If they are not 
leaders why spend time trying to develop 
them? 

6. The majority of community leaders 
are men because men possess the per- 
sonal characteristics of leadership and 
have the leadership experience. What do 
you think? 
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Self-Assessment Instrument 
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Read the following statements on leadership carefully. Circle the response that 
nfiost nearly reflects your agreement or disagreement with each statement. Use 
the following rating scale for your responses: 

SA = Strongly agree 

A = Agree 

D =: Disagree 
SD =: Strongly disagree 

1 . It is personal qualities alone that distinguish a leader from followers. 

SA A D SD 

2. The group task itself may influence \i\e style with which leaders do their job. 

SA A D SD 

3. For every leader role, there is a follower role. 

SA A D SD 

4. Leadership is a process and not a person. 

SA A D SD 

5. The traits and abilities required of a leader do not vary from one situation to 
another. 

SA A D SD 

6. Leaders are not born; they are made and maintained by the followers who 
support them. 

SA A D SD 

7. Effective leadership results from the right combination of situational factors 
and leadership style. 

SA A D SD 

8. Both followers and leader? are active participants in the leadership process. 

3A A D SD 

9. Although a leader can delegate tasks to other group members, the leader 
maintains primary responsibility ^or the accomplishment of those tasks. 

SA A D SD 

15.; 
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1 0. Followers grant status to the position of leadership, giving the leader role 
legitimacy. 

SA A D SD 

1 1 . Leadership is a dynamic process of mutual influence between a leader and 
followers. 

SA A D SD 

1 2. High participation calls attention to prospective leaders, and convir'^sp the 
group of the person's motivation. 

SA A D SD 

Part 2 



Read the following situations carefully. Circle the response that most closely 
reflects how you would react to each of the situations. Use th i following rating 
scale for your responses: 

Yes = You would take the action indicated. 

Possibly = Perhaps you would take the action indicated. 
No = You would nof take the action indicated. 

Undecided = You are not sure whether you would or would not take the 
action indicated. 

You find yourself in a varir*' ■ of small group situations (committees, boards, work 
groups, and others) in which you are a member or you serve in an advisory 
capacity to the group. In each of the following situations, check the degree to 
which you would take action. 

1 . A group is meet' ig for the first tir.e, and you are cttending as a member. If no 
one seems to be in charge, you would be willing to start the meeting off with 
introductions of those present and what they saw as the i Jrpose of the meet- 
ing. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 

2. You are a consultant to a group that has met several times. You begin to real- 
ize that the group has not understood the implicatiors of its proposed action. 
You would ask questions and raise issues to help group members understand 
the implications of their proposed action. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 

3. The chairperson fails to show up at a meeting of a group to which you serve 
as an advisor. You would act as chairperson unless someone else volunteers. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 
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4. You are attending a meeting of a group as a member. During the course of 
the meeting, several members get upset and start shouting at each other, if 
the chairperson does not act, you will stand and ask all the members to 
remain calm and discuss the issue in a businesslike manner. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 

5. The leader is highly task-oriented, and is pushing the group to finish an 
assignment within a few weeks. As a consultant or adviser to the group, you 
feel the leader is pushing too hard. You would arrange a meeting with the 
leader to discuss your concerns. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 

6. The same people keep appe ^ring in leadership positions every time a new 
group is formed. As a member of several such groups, you would take it upon 
yourself to try to involve new people who have leadership potential, in these 
groups. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 

7. Group members take on assignments, but do not carry them out. As a mem 
ber of the group, you would bring this to the group's attention at the next 
meeting. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 

8. Group members seem to enjoy meeting together, but nothing gets accom- 
plished. The group has accepted a task, ar.d the deadline is fast approaching. 
As a member of the group, you would feel it was your responsibility as much 
as anyone's that this be brought to the attention of the members. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 

9. If you were chairing a group and the members did not respond to your leader- 
ship, you would resign and let someone else try to lead the group. 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 

1 0. If you were working as a consultant with a group on a project and the mem- 
bers looked to you for all their decisions, you would stop meeting with them to 
force W 3m tr make their om decisions 

Yes Possibly No Undecided 
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Parts 



The following items describe certain leadership activities in a group. As a group 
leader, which of these would be easier for you to do; which would be harder for 
you? 

Easier Harder 
to do to do 

1 . Serve as a spokesperson for the group. 

2. Settle conflict within the group. 

3. Allow members complete freedom of action. 

4. Accept blame for group failures. 

5. Assign members to particular tasks, 

6. Let members dotheirwork in their own way. 

7. Keep the group working at a rapid pace. 

8. Schedule the work to be done. 

9. Share leadership with other members. 

1 0. Help individual members with their problems. 

1 1 . Represent the group in front of other 

people and organizations. 

'i 2. Establish the agenda for group meetings. 

1 3. Recruit new members for the group. 

1 4. Conduct group meetings. 

15. Build a team spirit among the group members. 

1 r'/ 
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Popular Articles 



Why You Should Be a Leader 



The toughest diallenge you *ll ever 
face . . . and why you should accept it. 

By Art Williams 

If you've paused to see what this article's 
about, read on. You've already proved 
that deep down you think you have 
leadership potential. And you do. 

Eveyone, regardless of his personal or 
business status, has an influence in other 
people . lives. How great your influence 
will be is entirely up to you. 

I want to encourage you to think about 
that responsibility. A decision you 
make— or do not make— today could 
mean the difference in the direction of 
your life and the lives of a lot of other 
people. You can decide to stand back and 
let relationships go as they will— or you 
can decide to be a leader. 

Leadership is one of the most 
misunderstood concepts in our society. 
I've found that most people believe that 
leaders are bom, not made. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. Much of 
the reason for the confusion is that, in 
our modem-day society, we've come to 
equate leadership with management— 
another, and totally different, concept. 

Management is a science and can be 
taught right out of a textbook. Leader- 
ship is an art. It can be learned and 
developed, but only through action— in 
other words, the hard way. 

rhe most vivid example of the difference 
between managers and leaders came 
from a gutsy U.S. naval officer inter- 
viewed recently on the **60 Minutes" 
TV show. **Managers manage things," 
sheasserted. **Leaders lead people." 
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That, in a nutshell, is what is bO impor- 
tant about the concept of leadership— 
people. 

People need leaders today more than 
ever before— when there seems to be 
fewer and fewer leaders around. There's 
a real shortage of people to admire, to be 
inspired by, and to emulate. 

Now you're probably asking, **Me? I'm 
not a business tycoon. I don't have any 
opportunity to be a leader. ' ' But you're 
wrong. You don't have to hold a high 
position to be an effective leader. 

Maybe you're not even involved in busi- 
ness. There's a vast world beyond the 
business community that include? a very 
large group of people. You may be in- 
volved in your neighborhood or com- 
munity; you may coach a little league 
team; be a PTA leader or a scoutmaster; 
teach Sunday School; or lead a civic 
group. 

One of the most obvious, and the most 
overlooked, examples of how you can 
provide critically needed leadership is in 
the home. Many parents today employ a 
surprising **hands off policy with their 
children. In an attempt to be **modem" 
parents, they almost seem to be bystand- 
ers in their children's lives. It's so easy to 
be passive and take the path of least resis- 
tance. But parents who forgo the oppor- 
tunity to help children leam lifelong 
values and attitudes also lose a rich op- 
portunity to lead. 

Leaders are, above all, examples, and 
maybe people just don't see themselves 
as potential examples for others. 

That's where we make two mistakes. We 
tend to think that, to be leaders, we must 
also be saints. And we think we must 
dedicate ourselves to a task involving 
thousands ofpeople. In truth, leaders are 
desperately needed in every walk of life, 
at every level of society— in every in- 
dividual household. And the qualities 
that make a leader aren't charisma or 
power or wealth or genius. The most im- 
portant qualities I've observed in the 
leaders I've known personally or ad- 
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mired from afar were caring, concern, 
courage, determination, commitment— 
and love. If you've got those qualities, 
you're leadership material, and some- 
body you know needs you. 

Nobody ever said being a leader was 
easy. But there are a few common 
denominators Tve observed in all the 
leaders Tve known or studied. Look 
them over and see if you're willing to 
face the challenge of leadership. 

The ability to dream. A leader isn't con- 
tent to be one of the crowd. But that 
doesn't mean you can't be an ordinary 
person in an ordinary town. I'm talking 
about what^ in the heart. Leaders have 
the ability to dream big dreams— to have 
high expectations— both of themselves 
and for others, as well as the ability to in- 
still those feelings in others. Again, this 
activity doesn't have to take place in the 
business world. I can't imagine anything 
more worthwhile than teaching your own 
children discipline, self-reliance, and an 
expectation of success. 

A positive attitude. No one will follow a 
disappointed, frustrated crybaby. Be- 
cause people who decide to be leaders 
have goals and 3et priorities, they can't 
afford to waste time worrying uselessly. 
They never get bogged down by the petty 
difficulties of life. 

Concern for the success and accomplish- 
ments of others. The most important 
thing leaders do is to lead others. They 
are interested in more than their own suc- 
cess. A leader's goal is bringing out the 
best in others. 



you're in it for the distance. Commit- 
ment 10 lead is the difference between 
sprinting and running a marathon. You 
must be prepared to expend energy fur a 
period of years, not days or months. 

The most important thing to remember is 
that no one is born a leader— leadership 
is something you must commit yourself 
to. 

If you've made it this far with me, you 
have a little inkling down inside that you 
are leadership material. If you're 
floundering a little bit in your life, if it's 
not as meaningful as you think it could 
be, if you're bored or feel as though 
something^ missing— maybe you aren't 
challenging yourself. Maybe you're too 
absorbed in your problems, and you 
haven't devoted yourself to someone or 
something in a long time. 

Maybe it's time you accepted a chal- 
lenge—in your business life, ycur com- 
munity, in your own home. Think about 
it. Maybe it's time you reached for some- 
thing outside yourself and reached down 
for something inside your own heart, for 
the potential that you haven't even ac- 
knowledged exists. 

Maybe you ought to be a leader. 

—In The Open Fonm, 
January-Februar>', 1984. 

Reprinted with permission of the Satur- 
day Evening Post Society, a division of 
BFL&MS, Inc. © 1984. 



Bean example. Before you can expect 
anyone to do something, you must first 
be prepared to do it yourself. You must 
be the example to follow. Before you ask 
for commitment, you must be moie com- 
mitted than anyone else. Before you ask 
for hard work, you must set the example 
by working harder than anyone else. You 
must persuade through your example and 
conviction and see it through. This is 
critical. You must make it clear yv^u're 
committed to the role you've taken; that 
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Community Leadership 
Development— A National 
Extension Effort 



By W. Robert Lovan 

and 

Daryl Heasley 

Throughout its history, Cooperative Ex- 
tension has been committed to develop- 
ing leadership capacities in the people it 
serves. In recent decades, this interest 
has been translated into an increasing 
variety of educational programs aimed at 
developing effective public leadership. 

Decentralization of public programs con- 
tinues to place increased decisionmaking 
responsibilities on local government offi- 
cials and community leaders. There are 
approximately 53,993 units of local 
government in rural areas— cities, coun- 
ties, schools, townships, and special dis- 
tricts. Over 2 million people are 
employed as local officials in these units. 
Over half of these officials are associated 
with schools while the remainder serve 
in a range of local service functions. 
There are 3 1 8,000 elected officials of 
which 40 percent vacate office after one 
term. 

Volunteers represent another enormous 
Extension group who also reach out in 
many directions. In 1983, about 2.9 mil- 
lion individuals served as Extension 
volunteers— one out of every 80 people 
in the United States. More than one- 
quarter of these volunteers are affiliated 
with community-based agencies and or- 
ganizations outside of Extension. 

In a report to Congress, the Comptroller 
General observed that in 1980 Extension 
devoted a total of 2,908 staff years (17 
percent of total staff years) to **organiza- 
tional development and maintenance'' 
and leadership development.'' 

A Continuing Challenge 

As a resuU, community leadership 
development is expected to be a continu- 
ing area of responsibility and challenge 



to all Extension personnel. There is a 
need to strengthen the system of dissemi- 
nating program-related information in 
support of community leadership without 
adding new demands on already limited 
state Extension budgets. 

Increased activity in Extension's com- 
munity leadership development 
programs created a desire, by those in- 
volved in such programs, to find out 
what others are doing. Out of this need a 
National Interest Network on Com 
munity Leadership Development (CLD) 
arose. 

The original concept was due to the ef- 
forts of Les Frazier (retired), Kansas 
State University Cooperative Extension. 
The ECOP Subcommittee on Com- 
munity Resource Development and 
Public Affairs, the four Regional Rural 
Development Centers, and the federal 
ES-USDA partner have teamed up to 
support the CLD Interest Network. 

CLD Interest Network 

The primary purpose of the Interest Net- 
work is to serve as a catalyst in identify- 
ing and nurturing a support system for 
Extension community leadership efforts: 
( 1 ) mechanisms for identifying ap- 
propriate people to participate in a com- 
munity leadership network of 
communications; (2) methods of giving 
leadership to a system of sharing infor- 
mation in support of community leader- 
ship efforts; and (3) potential support 
resources for network projects. 

Communication Functions 

A 1983 survey report highlighted on- 
going program content, target audiences, 
evaluation of leadership programs, per- 
ceived needs for materials, and research 
on leadership. A 1986 CLD reference 
publication presents inforir»ation on four 
major areas: 

(1) Extension's present CLD programs; 

(2) Extension initiatives; (3) summary of 
the CLD research literature and 
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knowledge base; and (4) CLD Directory 
of Extension and contacts and organiza- 
tions outside of Extension. 

An early outgrowth of the Network is a 
study of **Research-Extension Linkages 
for Community Leadership Programs" 
by Fear and Thullen of Michigan State 
University. The study introduces a 
literature-based framework and offers 
five theoretical approaches to community 
leadership development. A national meet- 
ing, **CLD Networking for a Revitalized 
Rural America," is planned for Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, on September 9-11, 1986. 

Many Extension efforts, regardless of 
program affiliation or position respon- 
sibility, provide training or support to 
citizens and groups that aid public 
decisions contributing to the resolution of 
community problems. 

Network Work Group Tasks 

Primary network action is through infor- 
mal **work groups." Identified needs to 
support community leadership programs 
include: 

Sponsored Leadership Programs Outside 
of Extension— ViW'iiyio Extension of 
leadership development programs and 
materials in the private sector, both profit 
and nonprofit organizations. 

Innovative Research in Community 
Leadership for Program Development— 
Develop frameworks for models that are 
effect) ve across all Extension program or 
subject-matter areas to identify research 
questions and priorities. 

Models for Achieving Community Leader- 
ship Integration Across all Extension 
Programs— ExamirxQ current efforts that 
cross Extension program areas and deter- 
mine best methods for establishing a 
dialogue for cross-program linkages. 

Glossary oj leadership Concepts— 
Clearly communicate problems and 
priorities of community leadership to re- 
searchers, and program leaders within 
and outside of Extension. 



Investigate "Fugitive** Community 
Leadership Research Programs-'Mnch 
reserach of relevance to community 
leadership is conducted in different dis- 
ciplines and therefore is not always iden- 
tified as community leadership research. 

Anticipate and Flan for Community 
Leadership Decisions— Decisions com- 
munity leaders make will have both 
anticipated and unanticipated conse- 
quences. Community leaders need to be 
aware ot the socioeconomic and tech- 
nical impacts of these decisions. 

Process for National Program and Policy 
Development— Local leaders must under- 
stand the process by which state and na- 
tional policies and programs are 
developed and the implications at the 
local level. 

Cross-Cultural Community Leadership 
Process and Behavior— Gaihox informa- 
tion for community leadership develop- 
ment models that have application across 
divergent cultures and socioeconomic 
groups. 

—From Extension Review, 
Winter/Spring, 1986. 
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Educational Leadership: The 
Decade Ahead 



By David W.Dik 

Assistant Director, Extension Field 
Operations, Cornell Cooperative Exten- 
sion» Ithaca, New York 

In the decade ahead, ihe leadership re- 
quired for Cooperative Extension must 
differ greatly from the patterns of the 
past. A wide gap still exists between the 
concept of nev/ leadership styles and ac- 
tual practice.Changes in leadership have 
not kept pace with the shift from the 
labor and capital intensive society/ 
economy to the information intensive 
mode. Surely most educational 
enterprises, including Cooperative Ex- 
tension, cannot be exempt from these 
transformational forces. 

Already many contemporary writers 
have sounded the alarm about the need to 
chd' ^e. Blanchard, The One Minute 
Manager; Naisbitt, Megatrends and Re- 
inventing the Corporation; Drucker, 
Innovation and Entrepreneurship; Tof- 
fler. The Adaptive Corporation; and 
many others, have been in the lead iden- 
tifying some of the transitions taking 
place. The principles of leadership in 
these books apply to most organizations 
and institutions and they can be adapted 
and applied to Cooperative Extension as 
well. 

The Need for a Change 



As a society, we find ourselves on the 
threshold of a change in technological 
conditions that will affect human organi- 
zations and corresponding leadership 
more than has ever been the case in 
human history. 

Technology has, in large measure, been 
responsible for these shifts in society. 
Peter Drucker, in his recent book. Inno- 
vation and Entrepreneurship, was em- 
phatic about the changes taking place. 
**We are indeed in the early stages of a 
major technological transformation,'' he 
writes, **one that is far more sweeping 



than the most ecstatic of the Tuturolo- 
gists' yet realize, greater than Mega- 
trends or Future Shock. Three hundred 
years of technology came to an end after 
World War II.'' 

The Cooperative Extension System is in- 
volved in this change and has, in fact, 
sometimes created it. 

Today's Extension leaders and staff often 
find themselves dealing with the three 
'*waves" of influence, the Agricultural 
Age, the Industrial Age, and the Informa- 
tion Age, simultaneously. 

Barriers to Overcome 



Many educational organizations desire to 
change and adapt, but face built-in bar- 
riers to this adaptation. Some of these 
barriers are: 

• organizational structure paralyzes 
leadership and change is slow or non- 
existent; 

♦ staff pride and sel f-esteem often em- 
body conformity; 

* perpetuation of existing structure 
necessary for enhancing self-worth or 
organization leaders; and 

• most leaders focus on maintenance 
and preservation of the organization, 
especially in times of crises. 

John D. Rockefellei", III, related to this 
inherent condition with words that have 
direct application to Cooperative Exten- 
sion: **An organization a system with 
a logic of its own, and all the weight of 
tradition and inertia. The deck is stacked 
in fiavor of the tried and proven way of 
doing things and against taking risks and 
striking out in new directions. ' ' One 
could rightly question tinkering with suc- 
cess. But in the current environment of 
competition, to overlook the effects of 
the major forces impacting on Coopera- 
tive Extension invites trouble. 
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Key Elements 



New and innovative leadership styles are 
necessary to meet new educational oppor- 
tunities and clientele facing the Coopera- 
tive Extension System. Gordon Lippitt 
offers some sound advice on the subject. 

Leadership more in tune with today's or- 
ganization and staff needs will enhance 
the organization, according to Lippitt, by 
seeing the organization as a system 
designed to release human energy rather 
than conirol human energy; helping 
people through leadership to establish in- 
dividual targets and to achieve them; 
realizing that organizations, like indi- 
viduals, pass through levels of maturity, 
and often maintain the status quo when 
they should be growing toward mastery 
of change; and helping the overall or- 
ganization set targets and objectives, 
particularly as they relate to developing 
human resources. 

Specific actions by Cooperative Exten- 
sion leaders in response to operating in 
the socio-technological, multiple revolu- 
tions of society could include: 

Eliminating maintenance management in 
favor of leadership with vision; viewing 
change as inevitable and as a situation 
filled with unlimited opportunities for 
positive responses rather than a threat; 
fostering an internal organizational en- 
vironment that encourages creat'Vity and 
honest communications; projecting a mis- 
sion statement that is clearly and often 
communicated; encouraging an orienta- 
tion toward quality of programs, service, 
and caring; developing the ability to 
think in a nonlinear fashion with non- 
linear skills; and furthering the ability to 
reconceptualize programs before crisis is 
at the doorstep. All of these steps require 
an ongoing commitment to planning 
communicati^*^, and new organizational 
structures. 



work out the specific intentions of the 
Cooperative Extension System and 
allow, at the same tiniC, every staff mem- 
ber to hold his or her visions as also 
being of value. To move ahead, we need 
leadership that will demand that we un- 
learn in order that we may relearn and 
function apprq)riately in the Information 
Age. 

To break from the past, each leader must 
come to the realization that he or she un- 
knowingly and knowingly sets the 
climate of the Cooperative Extension or- 
ganization. 

Leadership that allows a questioning 
spirit and an awakened attitude will go a 
long way to helping the cause. Leaders 
who bring a vision to an organization es- 
tablish an environment that underlies 
creative ''ction. True leaders will em- 
power staff, helping them to gain com- 
mitment to a vision, and, in the process, 
convey a sense of excitement, promise, 
and hope. These visions define not what 
the organization is but rather what it 
seeks to be. 

Across the nation, states are beginning to 
incorporate some of these new manage- 
ment and leadership trends into program 
development and evaluation. Marketing 
principles and strategic planning are part 
of this transition. Electronic technology 
is another. The decade ahead can be 
frustrating or challenging for Coopera- 
tive Extension— the choice is ours. 

—From Extension Review, 
Winter/Spring, 1986. 



Need to Unlearn 



Organizations often have difficulty ^ n 

making the .shift to a new type of leader- X u 
ship. Leaders must have the courage to 
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Taking the Helm of 
Leadership Development 



A high seas experience teaches potential 
leaders the immediate consequences of 
their actions. 

By Graham Strong 

In organizations where leadership 
development is seen as a craft, potential 
leaders are apprenticed to work a 
specified length of time for a "master 
craftsman/' Therefore, as part of their 
jobs, managers are mentors to their sub- 
ordinates in the same way that an accom- 
plished pianist encourages his or her 
students. To learn to play the piano, 
three principles are involved: under- 
standing, practice, and feedback. In busi- 
ness, this translates into establishing a 
formal policy to support leadership 
development. The goal is to cut down the 
time it takes to learn from experience so 
that people can be more productive 
sooner. 

Understanding 



To understand leadership is to recognize 
what a leader does to address the needs 
within a working group, namely, to 
develop people as individuals, to build 
and maintain a team, and to share respon- 
sibility in the achievement of common 
tasks. However, leadership is not just a 
matter of action by the leader and reac- 
tion by the team members. It also means 
interaction among all who comprise the 
team. 

To gain such a state of affairs, the leader 
must direct, coordinate, and provide pur- 
pose and togetherness. Leadership is en- 
hanced by: 

Direction—Bating the aim, organizing 
the team, and deciding; then, briefmg 
and controlling everything to do with the 
day-to-day running of the affairs of the 
team. 



Motivation— giving life, soul, image, 
and determination: all that we mean by 
team foirit. This is only gained by the 
leade- being a m :mber of the team. 

These areas are not separate; they over- 
lap and are interdependent as shown in 
Figure 1.^ 

Practice 



The apprentice acquires skill through 
work experience— often known as learn- 
ing by doing. By combining under- 
standing with hands-on experience, a 
manager molds leadership. 

The follo\ ng example shows an assign- 
ment that conveys leadership develop- 
ment projects, experiences, and training 
which meet the above criteria of direc- 
tion and motivation. In addition to 
myself in the role of mentor, there were 
seven managers representing several cor- 
porations who joined me aboard a 30- 
foot sailboat for a week in the Florida 
Keys. Each day one of the managers took 
turns as leader (captain of the crew). 
Since the manager had to learn to work 
through others rather than do the work 
himself, the experience did not require 
any specialised knowledge. In this way, 
managers discovered for themselves 
what does and does not work. Very 
quickly managers learned to take actions 
gaining the cooperation of others to 
achieve desired results They did so by 
identifying the rit .^iis while recog- 
nizing inappropriate ones. 

The key element in our training is the im- 
mediacy of consequences. It is this factor 
that makes such training so valuable be- 
cause the learning time can be cut from 
years to hours. This experience is related 
in the following excerpt from one of the 
managers who attended the course.^ 



We dropped anchor and set about pulling 
the sails down and getting ready for the 
evening. First order of business after set- 
tling the boat down was to do a debrief- 
ing on the day *s sail. 

m 
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Functions Primaiily of Direction 

1. Establishing the aim 

2. Organizing the Team 

3. Directing and controlling 

4. Coordinating effort and resources 

5. Providing the driving force— energizing the 
Team 



Functions Primarily of Motivation 

1. Establishing the aim 

2. Seeing that individual needs are satisfied 
(security, friendship, status, esteem, recognition, 
rtspect, achievement 

3. Seeing that the Team needs are satisfied 
(Team recognition, status, reputation, 
achievement) 

4. Seeing the right example 

5. Representinq the Team 



Figure 1 : The essentials of team leadership 



Graham pulled out his leadership circles 
and asked Kathy to start the debriefing 
since she was the official observer. I 
really don't remember what she had to 
say, as I was in a semicomatose state. I 
was really tired and couldn't seem to get 
my brain to function. Suddenly, Graham 



asked a question that jolted me out of my 
state: **Did you know what you did the 
siart of the trip?" 

I stared blankly at him I jldn't thiuu 
**Not really," I answerer 
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He asked several other questions which 
just bounced off. He was really pushing 
me. i almost feit like he was getting bel- 
ligerent and I couldn't figure out why. 
Then he hit with a lightning bolt. **You 
did everything right at the beginning, 
like you were reading from a checklist 
that I was sure you didn't have. You set 
up a group purpose for the day— a train- 
ing exercise to show us how much y'all 
had learned. You then broke the day's ex- 
ercise into the appropriate tasks and you 
executed." 

SoTVt inner revelation was stirring: I 
don't believe this. This exercise is get- 
ting to the heart of what I've been having 
so many difficulties with. Just by my in- 
ability to answer Graliam's questions, I 
know that I still am not to the conscious 
state we learned about so many years ago 
in **counselor selling." I'm still in the 
unconscious competent state. What a 
diagnostic! 

Then Graham started on the three 
circles. For the first time he asked the 
group to rate how the captain had per- 
formed in each of the three categories on 
a scale from 1 to 10. Performance of the 
task was clearly a 10 since we had 
reached the objective— and had arrived 
much earlier than expected. The **in- 
dividual needs" was also rated a 10, the 
explanation being that everyone knew 
what his or her task was at all times and 
that the desired learning had taken place. 

Then we arrived at teamwork. This time 
Graham asked me to rate myself in this 
category. Bang! The big lightbulb went 
on. There v^'as no teamwork in the 
greater sense. * ' I rate myself a 4 to 5 
there." Graham readily agreed. He 
pointed out how I had missed every op- 
portunity to bring the group together to 
either explain where we ^ 'ere, to recog- 
nize the group for passing each milestone 
(the four tasks that we had broken the ex> 
ercise into), or to do group discussions 
during the slow period. 

Bill quickly jumped in and said **Wait a 
minute. You're being much too hard on 
the guy. The exercise we did today is the 



most difficult challenge that we set in the 
Keys. This is only the second time that a 
group has made it through the exercise 
without running aground. That is a major 
accomplishment that involves a great 
deal of teamwork. Skip is a very quiet 
guy. He leads through example, not 
through personality. ' ' 

I appreciated the vote of confidence, but 
I was on to an important lesson here. I 
had just seen in a six-hour day a micro- 
cosm of what I had been through the las* 
five years in trying to manage. The 
groups I had managed had done impos- 
sible things through great effort, but 
there was never any synergy. The group 
today performed at one level quite well, 
but those skills had been handed to me as 
the results of what had gone before in the 
course of the week. I had done nothing to 
develop further what was passed to me. 

Then the analogy hit. The comment 
about not recognizing the group as we 
had passed each of the four milestones 
was a familiar criticism. Members of rny 
group were constantly commenting 
about not feeling a sense of accomplish- 
ment. We had talked about it and realized 
that we didn't take time to recognize 
when we had accomplished something. 
But the same problem kept occurring 
time after time. 

OK, now I had seen the problem in a 
short time in an area outside my area of 
expertise. Could I track down the under- 
lying reason as to why I don't work 
harder on the group interaction? 

The bombshell went off. At any given 
point in the trip, I was planning and play- 
ing through what I expected to have hap- 
pen or go wrong in the following 
legs— mentally prepping myself for all 
the what if situations that could occur. 
It *vas clear to me at any point that the 
current task would be accomplished, 
well before it actually was. So mentally, 
by the time a task was completed, I'd al- 
ready forgotten about it because I was so 
wrapped up in the next set of tasks. 
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In my head, the significant milestones 
were already dismissed as solved one to 
six months befoie the actual date. I was 
mentally processing the next year and Us 
set of milestones. In the course of this 
simple exercise, I had seen very clearly a 
problem I had and was able to discover 
the primary causative effect. 



The nearest equivalent to such hands-on 
training as described above would be a 
trade school inat maximizes practical ac- 
tivity. Yet, the accelerated learning in the 
excerpt took place because the outdoor 
classroom offers the interlinking of three 
learning experiences: cognitive, emotion- 
al, and physical. The interlinking is not a 
new process, but a natural one that takes 
place when ihe conditions allow. The 
training situation should use a1! the 
ps. wers available to the manager so that 
learning is holistic. 

Feed hack 



is withheld until the project has been 
completed, but the manager monitors 
progress and is available for advice. 

The key to cutting down the time it takes 
to learn from experience lies in focus, 
concentration, and attentioa to the task. 
Managers are more attentive v. hen they 
know they will be evaluated or called on 
to make a self*evaluation according to a 
prescribed model. 

Footnotes 



1 . J.J. Adair. (1983). Effective Leader- 
ship. Gower. 

2. S. Walter. (1985). The Florida Sea 
Program. Unpublished excerpt. 

Copyright 1986, Training and Develop- 
ment Journal, American Society for 
Trainir»g and Development. Reprinted 
with p(;rmission. All rights reserved. 



By placing people into situations where 
they are learning by doing, there is im- 
mediate feedback. Actions have im- 
mediate consequences. The problem for 
developing leaders is that feedback often 
does not occur ior months or years, thus 
retarding their growth. The objective for 
policymakers, therefore, is to provide 
experience in which this time factor can 
be reduced. Short-term assignments and 
activity-based training courses have been 
suggested. But perhaps the most impor- 
tant contribution can be made when line 
managers become convinced they are the 
real leadership trainers, however effec- 
tive they are in that role. Line managers 
are in a position to provide immediate 
feedback to their subordinates. If man- 
agers are expected to give this kind of 
feedback, they will soon develop the 
skills to do so and it will have the built-in 
advantage of improving their own leader- 
ship. 

In the example or. the boat, Kathy was an 
off iai leadership observer primarily 
responsible for debriefing— the role for a 
manager providing feedback. F 'jdback 
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Selected Annotated 
Films 



The Abilene Paradox 
(27 minutes, color) 

Producer: McGraw-Hill Films 
1 10 ISth Street 
Del Mar, Calif. 92014 

Looks at how the management of agree- 
ment can greatly affect the productivity 
and efficiency of an organization. Mis- 
managed agreement can be as dangerous 
to organizational effectiveness as exces- 
sive conflict, because it can lead an or- 
ganization toward inappropriate goals. 
This Abilene Paradox occurs when the 
participants in a group decision ac- 
quiesce withctcommunica 'ng their 
reservations to others in the jup. 

Cjtallenge of Leadership 
(14 minutes, color) 

Producer: BNA Communications 

9401 Decoverly Mall Poad 
Rockville, Md. 20850 

Demonstrates how leadership naturally 
arises in a critical situation. Helps iden- 
tify and discuss qualities that make a 
leader and skills used in applying leader- 
ship by consent of the group. 

Follow the Leader 
(1 1 minutes, color) 

Producer: Straus (Henry) Company, Inc. 
Primary Communications 
Southern Pines, N.C. 

The problems, pitfalls, and barriers con- 
fronting the would-be leader are all 
brought out and analyzed in the context 
of basic responsibility— that of getting 
things done through people. 

Group Dynamics: **Groupthink^^ 
{22 minutes, color) 

Producer: CRM-McGraw-Hill Films 
11015th Street 
Del Mar, Calif. 92014 



*The symptoms of groupthink arise 
when the men^berc of decisionmaking 
groups becor. motivated to avoid being 
too harsh in thv.. judgments of their 
leaders' or colleagues' ideas. They adopt 
a soft line of criticism, even in their own 
thinking."— Irving L. Janis, author of 
Victims of Groupthink. 

Group Produdivity 
(21 minutes, color) 

Producer: CRM-McGraw-Hill Films 
11015th Street 
Del Mar, Calif. 92014 

A group's success is determined by work 
issues, but much depends on personal is- 
sues as well: how individuals view them- 
selves, alone and in the group. Strategies 
for moving through three critical phases 
of group interaction: orientation, power 
distribution and tasking, and team 
production and feedback are outlined. 

Individuality und Teamwork 
(?4 minutes, color) 

Producer: BNA Communications 

9401 Decoverly Mall Road 
Rockville, Md. 20850 

How can an organization get teamwork 
without sacrificing individuality? One 
answer is the **matrix*' organization 
described by Lippitt, in which each in- 
dividual in a group is considered a 
resource, and his or her contributions are 
fully utilized. Processes of leadership, 
shared leadership, and membership, with 
many **how-to's," aiepiesented. 

Leadership: Style or Circumstance? 
(21 minutes, color) 

Producer: BNA Communications 

Q401 Decoverly Mall Road 
Rockville, Md. 20850 

Two styles of leadership, relationship- 
oriented and task-oriented, are ex- 
amined. Rathei lan claiming that either 
style is better, the film shows, through in- 
terviews with the presidents of Baskin* 
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Robbins and Deluxe General » that the ef- 
fectiveness of each style depends upon 
the specific situation. 

Put More Leadership Into Your Style 
(30 minutes, color) 

Producer: Barr Films 

3490 E. Foothill Blvd. 
P.O. Box 5667 
Pasadena, Calif. 91107 

Presents a formula for increasing every- 
one's leadership potential by teaching 
them how to acq ire the common, suc- 
cessful skills, techniques, and principles 
practiced by men and women who 
occupy leadership roles in a variety of 
settings. 

Team Building 
(18 minutes, color) 

Producer: McGraw-Hill Films 
110 15th Street 
Del Mar, Calif. 92014 

Regardless of how independent people in 
an organization think they are, everyone 
is involved at some time or other in 
group meetings and decisionmaking. 
Such involvement requires teamwork. 
This film shows how to avoid pitfalls that 
commonly plague most group situations. 
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Instructional Aids for Module 3 



The following instructional aids, developed to accompany Module 3 , are provided to as- 
sist workshop leaders in conducting effective learning experiences. These materials are 
referred to in the Leader's Guide and elsewhere in this Module. They are listed here by 
the unit in which they are used. Workshop leaders may find this checklist helpful in ensur- 
ing that all necessary materials are on hand before presenting this Module. 

The instructional aids include masters from which transparencies can be made using 
whatever type of equipment is available locally. Tips on producing transparencies are 
given on the following page. 

Introduction to Module 3 

Transparency 1 : Learni..g Objectives for Module 3: Developing Leadership 
Transparency 2: Learning Objectives (Continued) 
Transparency 3: Learning Objectives (Continued) 
Transparency 4: Learning Objectives (Continued) 

Transparency 5: Module 3: Developing Leadership Consists of Three Units 

Unit I. Identifying and Working With Leaders 

Transparency 6: Unit L Identifying and Working With Leaders Consists of Nine 
Subunits 

Transparency 7: Nine Subunits (Continued) 
Transparency 8: Extension Educators Are Seen As Leaders 
Transparency 9: Mapping Our Publics— We Should Know 
Transparency 10: Identifying Current Leaders 
Transparency 1 1 : Identifying Emerging Leaders 
Transparency 12: Ethnic and Other Minority Leadership 
Transparency 13: Women and Leadership 

Transparency 14: Recruitment, Pla'" . nt, and Training of Volunteer Leaders 
Iransparency 15: Recognition and Leadership Growth 
Transparency 16: MIFF 

Unit II. Group Leadership Skills 

Transparency 17: Unit II. Group Leadership Skills Consists of Four Subunits 

Transparency 18: Group Characteristics 

Transparency 19: Team Building 

Transparency 20: Group Decisionmaking in Five Stages 

Transparency 21 : Dealing With'Conflict 

Film, **Team Building** (18 min.) 

Film, ''Individuality and Teamwork** (24 min.) 

Unit III. Individual Leadership Skills 

Transparency 22: Unit III. Individual Leadership Skills Consists of Three Subunit. 
Tr; nsparency 23: Fersonal Characteristics Generally As. jciui d With 
Leadership 
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Transparency 24: Personal Relationship Skills 
Transparency 25: Task Accomplishment Skills 
Transparency 26: Task Accomplishment Skills (Continued) 



Making Overhead Transparencies from the Transparency 
Masters 



Provided with this module are masters for making transparencies to be used with an over- 
head projector. The transparencies can be made in one of three ways. 

Method 1: Thermal Process 

One of the quickest ways to make overhead transparencies is with a Thermofax copier or 
similar thermal machine designed for this purpose. The masters themselves, however, 
cannot be run through the Thermofax. Start by making good quality copies of the masters 
on an office copljr. Then lay a piece of thermal transparency film on top of the copy and 
run the two sheets through the Thermofax machine together. (Do not use ccetate; it will 
melt and destroy your copier.) The resulting positive transparency can be placed in a 
cardboard frame for durability. By using different types of film, transparencies of various 
colors can be made. 

Method 2: Diazo Process 

As in making transparencies by the Thermofax method, the first step in the diazo process 
is to make a high-quality copy of the transparency master. For this process, however, the 
copy must be translucent or transparent. The copy is placed onto a piece of diazo film and 
exposed in a special light box with an ultraviolet light source. After the proper exposure 
interval, the film is removed and processec' in ajar of ammonia vapor. The completed 
film can be rr^ inted in a cardboard frame. The color can be varied by using different 
types of diazo film. 

Method 3: Film Negative Process 

This process requires the use of a darkroom and a copy camera capable of handling large 
originals and negatives. No preliminary copying of the transparency masters is neces- 
sary. The masters themselves are photographed on 8 1/2-by-l 1-inch high-contrast line 
film at full size using the co'^y camera. After the film negative has been processed, the 
image will appear as clear <. ^as on a black background. The negative can be mounted in a 
cardboard frame and used to project a white image on a black background or backed with 
an adhesive gel such as Project-O-Film to produce a colored image. This approach is 
ideal for situations in which the image is to be revealed one part at a time during projec- 
tion; opaque flaps can be taped to the frame to cover the various parts of the image and 
turned back one at a time. 
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for Cooperative Ex'^^nsion 



Module 3 

Developing Leadership 



Transparency Masters 




LEARNING OBJECTIVES FOR MODULE 3 
Developing Leadership 

1 . Understand and Apply the Behaviors and Skills 
Involved in Leadership Practice. 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES (Continued) 

2. Identify and Work Effectively with Current Leaders, 
as well as Identify and Involve Emerging Leaders, 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES (Continued) 

3. Develop and CaTy Out Educational Activities That 
Will Strengthen Leadership Capabilities Among Others. 
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LEARNING OBJECTIVES (Continued) 

4. Understand Better What Motivates People to Participate 
in Group, Organization, and Community Activities. 
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MODULE 3: Developing Leadership 

Unit I. Identifying and Working with Leaders 
Unit II. Group Leadersiiip Skills 

Unit III. Individual Leadership Skills 
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UNIT L Identifying and 
Working with Leaders 

Subunit 1 . The Extension Educalor as a Leader 
Subunit 2. Mapping Our Publics 
Subunit 3. Identifying Current Leaders 
Subunit 4. Identifying Emerging Leaders 
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Nine Subunits (continued) 

Subunit 5. Ethnic and Other Minority Leadership 
Subunit 6. Women and Leadership 

Subunit 7. Recruitment, Placement, and Training of 
Volunteer Leaders 

Subunit 8. Recognition and Leadership Growth 

Subunit 9. Modeling, Integrating, Practicing, and 
Processing Leadership Skills 
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EXTENSION EDUCATORS AS LEADERS 

Specific Content Knowledge 

Link to Vast Resources 

Understanding Human Behavior and 
Leadership Development 

Objective and Impartial Professional 

Known and Trusted 
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MAPPING OUR PUBLICS-WE SHOULD KNOW 

Organization's Goals, Objectives 
and Methods 

Leadership and Membership 

Resources 

Linkages 
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IDENTIFYING CURRENT LEADERS 

Reputational Approach 
Position^="l Approacii 

Other Leadership Identification Approaches 
Decisionmaking 
Social Participation 
Personal Influence 
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IDENTIFYING EMERGING LEADERS 

Organizational Hierarchies 

Customers, Clients, and Members of Organizations 

Issues or Special Subject-Matter People 

Reservoir of Individuals with Particular Personal Qualities 
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ETHNIC AND OTMER MINORITY LEADERSHIP 

White, Middle-Class Males Are Overrepresented 

Work with Both Minority Groups and the Larger Community 

Encourage Groups to Reach Out 
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WOMEN AND LEADERSHIP 



Women's Role in Community Leadership Needs 
to Be Understood Better 

Traits We Assume Are Important in Good Leadership 
Can Be Found Among Candidates of Both Sexes 
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RECRUITMENT, PLACEMENT AND TRAINING 
OF VOLUNTEER LEADERS 

Volunteer Leaders Are Asked to Accept Specific Responsibilities 
Match Their Talents and Strengths with a Particular Opportunity 
Training-Helping Leaders Develop Their Potential 
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RECOGNITION AND LEADERSHIP GROWTH 

Public Recognitions of Volunteer Leaders Reflects 
Favorably on AH Involved 

Recognition Can Be Simple or Elaborate 

Recognition Identifies Leadership Accomplishments 
and Increases Confidence 
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MiPP 

1 . Modeling -Displaying Good Leadership Skills 

2. Integrating -Buildina Leadership Skills Into Everyday 

Activities 

3. Practicino -Gaining Leadership Experience and 

Confidence Through Practice 

4. Processing -Learning as Much as Possible From Each Situation 
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UNIT II. GROUP LEADERSHIP SKILLS 
CONSISTS OF FOUR SUBUNITS 

Subunit 1 . Group Characteristics 
Subunit 2. Team Building 
Subunit 3. Group Decisionmaking 
Subunit 4. Dealing with Conflict 
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GROUP CHARACTERISTICS 

Group's History 
Silent Structure 
Size of Group 
Members' Personalities 
Group Cohesiveness 
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TEAM BUILDING 

Group Members' Roles 
Task "Hang-Ups" 
Effective Group Leadership 
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GROUP DECISIONMAKING IN FIVE STAGES 

1 . Initiating and Structuring 

2. Stimulating Communications 
and Information Seeking 

3. Clarifying Communications 

4. Summarizing 

5. Consensus Testing 
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DEALING WITH CONFLICT 

Positive Functions of Conflict 

Groups Need to Decide How They Wil! 
Deal with Conflict 

Guidelines for Dealing with Conflict 
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UNIT lis. INDIVIDUAL LEADERSHIP SKILLS 

Subunit 1 . Personal Characteristics 
Subunit 2. Personal Relationship Skills 
Subunit 3. Task Accomplishment Skills 
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PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS GENERALLY 
ASSOCIATED WITH LEADERSHIP 



Intelligence 

High Level of Energy 
Positive Attitude 
Self-Confidence 
Assertiveness 

Ability to Express Feelings 
Ability t:^ Control Emotions 
Humor 

Empathy 
Openness 
Creativity 
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PERSONAL RELATIONSHIP SKILLS 

Listening 

Encouraging 

Providing Feedback 
Praising 

Questioning 
Mediating 

Teaching/Training 

Maintaining Discipline 
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TASK ACCOMPLISHMENT SKILLS 

Initiating 

Elaborating 

Communicating 
Coordinating 

Information Seeking 
Content Knowledge 
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TASK ACCOMPLISHMENT SKILLS (Continued) 

Information Giving 
Analyzing 
Diagnosing 

Summarizing 
Evaluating 
Managing 
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